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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  BULLETIN 

No.   1     OCTOBER,  1891 


To  answer  inquiries  concerning  the  state  University  Extension  system, 
now  being  organized  under  the  supervision  of  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  this  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  the  University 
Extension  committee.  As  plans  in  detail  for  the  work  are  perfected,  further 
bulletins  and  circulars  will  be  issued  and  sent  to  all  applicants. 

Origin.— The  remarkable  educational  movement,  now  gen. 
erally  called  University  Extension,  owes  its  name  to  the 
early  and  active  connection  therewith  of  the  English  uni- 
versities,—  especially  those  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

While  it  may  not  now  be  easy  or  useful  to  change  it,  the 
name  is  not  altogether  fortunate,  for  it  does  not.  with  accu- 
rate suggestion,  characterize  the  movement,  which,  as  has 
been  said  by  one  of  its  leading  English  apostles,  "  has  no 
necessary  connection  with  universities  ;  "  although,  of  course, 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  highest  institutions  of  learning 
will  always  be  most  important  and  desirable. 

Educational  extension,  would  be,  in  general,  a  more  self- 
explanatory  name. 

However,  as  applied  to  the  new  educational  work  to  be 
done  under  the  auspices  of  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  term  University  Extension 
will  not  be  inapposite,  for  the  execution  of  their  enlarged 
duties  will  be  simply  in  extension  of  the  University's  long 
existing  connection  with  the  development  and  supervision 
in  part  of  the  state's  system  of  education. 

Varying  claims  have  been  made  by  and  in  behalf  of  repre- 
sentatives of  English  universities,  for  the  credit  of  first 
directing  attention  in  that  country  to  the  need  and  possi- 
bility of  extending  beyond  their  narrow  walls  the  educational 
influence  and  power  of  the  universities;  but  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  practical  work  there  was  first  organized 
about  twen^''  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
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of  Cambridge.  Oxford  soon  after  entered  the  field,  and  all 
the  other  English  and  Scotch  universities  gradually  followed. 

Purpose  and  methods. — In  the  English  view,  as  now  under- 
stood, "  The  purpose  of  the  University  Extension  movement 
is  to  provide  the  means  of  higher  education  for  persons  of 
all  classes  and  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  the  regular  occu- 
pations of  life.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
of  how  much  of  what  the  universities  do  for  their  own 
students  can  be  done  for  persons  unable  to  go  to  a  uni- 
versity." 

Or,  in  the  shorter  definition  of  Richard  G.  Moulton,  an 
eminent  Cambridge  University  Extension  lecturer,  "  Uni- 
versity Extension  means  university  education  for  the  whole 
nation,  .organized  upon  itinerant  lines." 

Mr  Moulton  makes  the  distinctions  that  "  School  edu- 
cation belongs  to  young  people  ;  university  education  be- 
longs to  adults,  to  the  busy.  School  education  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  compulsory  —  it  is  administered  under 
discipline  ;  university  education  is  preeminently  voluntary. 
School  education  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  limited  ;  but 
university  education  is  absolutely  unlimited.  It  is  not  only 
unlimited  in  its  range,  but  it  has  no  limit  of  age  ;  it  belongs 
to  a  man's  whole  life." 

While  variety  and  elasticity  will  in  different  localities 
properly  characterize  methods  of  teaching  under  this  system, 
the  general  plan  hitherto  pursued  in  England,  from  whose 
experience  much  may  be  learned,  has  combined  courses  of 
lectures  with  classes  formed  from  the  audiences  for  further 
study  and  research  under  the  direction  of  the  lecturer.  The 
English  system  has  also  included  home  study  and  corre- 
spondence classes. 

Great  and  encouraginging  success,  especially  in  the  last 
lo  years,  has  followed  the  efforts  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
universities  to  carry  the  college  to  those  who  could  not  come 
to  the  college,  and  to  create  in  the  people  at  large  a  desire 
for  the  higher  mental  culture  and  greater  knowledge  which 
had  previously  been  the  possession  of  a  few. 
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University  Extension' in  America. —  In  this  country,  early 
and  well  established  public  systems  of  free  primary  and  en- 
larged secondary  education  have  partly  satisfied  demands 
for  which  no  public  provision  existed  in  England.  But, 
even  in  this  favored  land,  the  necessities  of  life  have  con- 
stantly borne  away  from  school  vast  numbers  at  an  imma- 
ture stage  of  their  instruction;  and  the  measure  of  teaching 
received  during  their  limited  school  life  has  increased  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  and  created  desires  for  wider  exten- 
sion of  opportunities  for  adult  education  —  which  is  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  University  Extension  system 
in  England. 

From  such  sources  came  the  demand  which  brought  into 
being,  a  half  century  or  more  ago,  the  earlier  American  ly- 
ceums,  which  have  furnished  the  pattern,  in  outline,  for  the 
popular  lecture  courses  of  the  later  English  University  Ex- 
tension system, —  which  has  also  borrowed  in  other  ways 
much  of  inspiration  and  detail  from  American  institutes 
and  summer  schools,  and  particularly  from  the  methods 
of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circles,  as  em- 
ployed for  the  encouragement  and  guidance  of  home  read- 
ing and  study. 

The  promoters  of  the  English  movement  generously  and 
justly  acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  the  Chautauqua 
system,  to  which  certainly  great  credit  is  due  for  wise 
pioneering  and  persevering  philanthropic  work  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education. 

While  private  and  voluntary  clubs  and  associations  for 
study  and  culture,  and  in  some  degree  for  teaching,  have  in 
this  country  long  accomplished  results  somewhat  similar  to 
those  contemplated  by  the  University  Extension  system,  it 
is  only  very  recently  that  active  societies  have  been  or- 
ganized here  under  that  distinctive  name  and  plan, —  chiefly 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  their  work  has  been  attended  by  marked  success. 

The  New  York  and  Brooklyn  society  for  "School  and 
University  Extension,"  organized  in  1889,  has  received  ac- 
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tive  and  encouraging  support  from  most  eminent  educators. 
Mr  Seth  T.  Stewart  is  its  secretary. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  "  American  Society  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  University  Teaching,"  of  which  Mr  George  Hen- 
derson is  secretary,  is  rapidly  laying  broad  foundations  for 
widespread  usefulness.  Dr  Pepper,  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  actively  promoted  the  organization 
of  the  society  in  1890,  and  was  its  first  president.  Prof.  E. 
J.  James  has  succeeded  him  in  that  office. 

State  leadership. — To  the  state  of  New  York,  however, 
belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  state  in  the  world 
to  give  its  legislative  sanction  and  support  to  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  system,  and  provide  for  its  official  supervision, 
making  it  an  integral  part  of  the  state  system  of  education. 

Without  at  all  intending  to  seek  for  ancient  prophecies,  of 
which  the  University  Extension  system  may  be  said  to  be 
the  fulfilment  ;  it  will,  nevertheless,  not  be  unnoticed  in 
the  history  of  educational  development,  that,  following  sug- 
gestions made  in  1828,  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
instituted  a  system  of  academic  examinations  which  have 
expanded  constantly  in  scope  and  character,  and  have  been 
open  to  all,  whether  regular  scholars  in  the  public  schools 
or  not. 

The  regents'  distinctive  supervision  of  secondary  or  aca- 
demic education  in  this  state, —  their  system  of  examinations, 
constantly  developing  and  capable  of  indefinite  expansion, 
was  early  recognized  as  a  happily  existing  and  essential 
corner  stone  for  a  University  Extension  system,  and  as 
designating  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  as 
especially  well  calculated  for  usefully  organizing  and  direct- 
ing such  educational  work. 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  an  extended  University  Extension  system,  the  regents 
of  the  University  (at  their  meeting  of  June  11,  1891) 
very  largely   amplified  their  system  of  examinations,   and 
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provided  for  the  award  to  successful  candidates  of  suitable 
credentials,  so  that  all  grades  of  scholarship,  in  any  branch 
of  study,  may  be  accurately  and  impartially  tested  and  prop- 
erly recognized. 

It  is  intended  that  the  highest  standards  of  scholarship  in 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  shall  be  maintained,  and  that 
the  credentials  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
shall  be  prized  as  unquestionable  scholarly  distinctions,  as 
they  assuredly  must  be  when  won  under  the  regents'  con- 
servative plans  for  their  award,  which  contemplate  commit- 
ting the  testing  of  merit  to  a  board  of  University  exami- 
ners, to  be  selected  from  the  most  eminent  specialists  of  the 
faculties  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  entire  state. 

Regents'  early  action.— The  subject  of  University  Exten- 
sion was  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Library  committee 
of  the  regents,  held  in  January,  1888,  at  the  house  of  Hon. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  in  New  York  city,  at  which  the  chief  libra- 
rian of  Columbia  College,  who  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
University  in  the  following  December,  by  invitation  pre- 
sented the  subject  in  connection  with  the  pending  reorgani- 
zation of  the  state  library  ;  and  in  an  address  before  the 
University  Convocation  on  July  i,  1888,  he  further  dis- 
cussed the  subject, —  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  relations  of 
public  libraries  to  the  movement. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  the  regents  of  the  University, 
held  January  10,  1889,  in  the  senate  chamber  at  the  state 
capitol  in  Albany,  at  their  request  the  newly  elected  secre- 
tary spoke  at  length  on  University  Extension  and  related 
subjects  ;  and  he  also  delivered  a  more  formal  and  extended 
address  on  those  topics  before  the  University  Convocation 
on  July  9,  of  that  year. 

On  July  10,  1889,  the  regents  of  the  University  took 
official  action,  preparing  the  way  for  a  University  Extension 
system  in  this  state,  by  providing  for  still  further  extension 
of  their  system  of  examinations,  which  was  foreseen  to  be 
necessary  ;  and  they  then  adopted,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  : 
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'■'■  Resolved^  That  the  regents  recognize  as  an  important  feature  of  the 
work  the  extension  of  university  learning  and  culture  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  take  the  regular  course  in  a  college  or  university." 

"  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  on  University  Extension  be  ap- 
pointed with  instructions  to  report  to  the  annual  meeting  such  plans  as  they 
may  deem  practicable  and  expedient  for  carrying  forward  this  work,  includ- 
ing a  plan  for  lending  to  communities,  for  use  during  University  Extension 
courses,  suitable  libraries,  collections,  apparatus  and  illustrations." 

University  Convocation,  1890. —  The  University  Convoca- 
tion of  July,  1890,  largely  discussed  the  desirability  of  united 
and  harmonious  action  by  all  interested  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  representatives  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
state  to  confer  with  the  regents. 

The  Chancellor  named  as  such  committee,  Presidents 
Charles  Kendall  Adams  of  Cornell  University,  Seth  Low 
of  Columbia  College,  David  J,  Hill  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  Harrison  E.  Webster  of  Union  University  and 
James  M.  Taylor  of  Yassar  College. 

Report  of  college  presidents. — This  committee,  after  due 
conference,  made  the  following"  recommendations: 

February  9,  1891 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Gentlemen  : — The  committee  of  college  presidents  appointed  at  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  regents  held  July  10,  1890,  beg  to  report  that  they  held  a 
session  on  the  6th  of  February,  1891.  There  were  present  at  this  meeting  all 
the  members  excepting  President  Hill  of  Rochester.  Several  questions  that 
were  submitted  to  them  through  the  secretary  of  the  regents  were  considered. 
The  opinions  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  these  several  questions  will  be 
duly  reported  to  the  regents  by  the  secretary  himself. 

One  other  question  which  the  committee  deemed  of  great  importance  was 
taken  into  consideration,  and  after  a  somewhat  protracted  discussion,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  Resolved^  That  while  we  believe  that  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  and 
university  education  can  never  be  fully  realized  except  by  students  in  resi- 
dence at  such  institutions,  we  yet  recognize  the  fact  that  great  good  may  be 
done  by  extending  to  those  of  the  people  who  are  desirous  of  the  same,  such 
of  the  advantages  of  university  training  and  culture  as  may  be  carried  to 
those  who  for  any  reason  may  be  unable  in  person  to  take  a  prolonged  course 
of  study  at  either  of  the  colleges  or  universities. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  the  time  has  come 
when  the   best  interests  of  higher  education  in  this  state  demand  that  the 
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regents  should  undertake  the  establishment  and  supervision  of  a  state  system 
of  University  Extension,  including  not  only  lectures,  but  such  conferences, 
examinations  and  certificates  for  work  done,  as  experience  may  have  proved 
to  be  desirable  and  practicable. 

3.  Resolved^  That  an  essential  feature  of  such  a  movement  should  be  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  university  standard  for  all  work  done  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  regents. 

4.  Resolved^  That  in  order  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  instruction  it  is 
essentia!  that  the  regents  work  through  the  representatives  of  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  of  the  state  as  a  committee  having  charge  of  the  details  of 
instruction  and  examination. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  committee. 

C.  K.  ADAMS 

Chairman 

Regents'  subsequent  action.— The  regents  on  February  12, 
1 891,  after  considering  the  foregoing  report,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  regents'  University  Extension  com- 
mittee, adopted  the  following  resolutions  : 

1.  That  a  state  system  of  University  Extension  be  established  under  the 
auspices  and  supervision  of  the  regents  of  the  University. 

2.  That  the  committee  on  University  Extension  be  made  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  regents. 

3.  That,  to  advise  and  cooperate  with  that  committee  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  University  Extension,  a  University  Extension  council  be  estab- 
lished, to  be  composed  of  five  or  more  suitable  representatives  of  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  state,  who  shall  be  appointed  annually  at 
the  University  Convocation,  by  the  Chancellor,  from  nominations  made  by 
the  University  Extension  committee. 

And  that  the  University  Extension  council  be  requested  to  make  a  yearly 
report  to  the  regents  upon  the  subject  of  University  Extension,  and  to  sug- 
gest to  them  related  subjects  for  discussion  by  the  University  Convocation. 

4.  That  the  University  Extension  committee  be  authorized  to  begin  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  University  Extension  so  far  as  the  means  at  its  disposal 
shall  permit. 

5.  That  the  legislature  be  asked  to  appropriate  annuall)''  such  a  sum  as 
may  be  found  necessary  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  the  proposed  work. 

EXTRACT  FROM    OFFICIAL    MINUTES    OF    REGENTs'  MEETING,   JUNE   II,    189I 

Report  of  regents'  standing  committee.  —  Regent  Sexton, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  presented  and  the  regents 
unanimously  adopted  a  report  from  which  the  following  are 
extracts : 

The  committee  on  University  Extension  have  the  honor 
to  report,  that  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  and  instructions 
of  the  resolutions    passed  by    the  unanimous    vote  of  the 
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regents  at  their  meeting  on  February  12,  this  year,  your 
committee  applied  to  the  legislature  for  its  sanction  and  an 
appropriation  in  behalf  of  a  state  system  of  University 
Extension,  to  be  established,  under  the  auspices  and  super- 
vision of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  proposed  University 
Extension  work,  as  a  step  forward  in  the  development  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  state,  your  committee  sought 
to  direct  the  widest  attention  to  the  subject, —  believing 
that  its  evident  promise  of  usefulness  would  evoke  general 
popular  approval,  promote  the  passage  of  the  desired  en- 
abling act  and  prepare  the  public  for  cooperation  in  prac- 
tical execution  of  the  work. 

Beyond  even  the  hopeful  anticipations  of  your  committee, 
the  proposed  University  Extension  measure  received  cor- 
dial and  almost  universal  support, —  uniting  all  shades  of 
political  and  religious  beliefs,  and  affording  therein  a  happy 
augury  of  its  future  beneficence. 

Crowning  all,  after  prolonged  and  careful  consideration 
of  the  measure,  the  legislature,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  in 
both  the  senate  and  the  assembly,  gave  the  sanction  and 
support  of  the  state  to  the  regents'  proposed  work,  by 
passing  the  following  act,  known  generally  as  the  University 
Extension  law. 

THE     UNIVERSITY     EXTENSION      LAW 

Laws  of  1891,  chapter  303 

An  act  to  promote  wider  extension  to  the  people  of  opportu- 
nities for  education 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Yorh,  represented  in  Senate  aitd  Assentbly,  do 
enact  as  follows : 

§  I.  To  provide  for,  promote,  more  widely  extend  to,  and  bring  within  the 
reach  of  the  people  at  large,  adults  as  well  as  youth,  opportunities  and  facili- 
ties for  education,  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are  hereby  authorized  to  cooperate  with  localities,  organizations  and  associ- 
ations in  this  state,  where  such  education  shall  be  desired,  and  to  aid  therein 
by  recommending  methods  therefor,  designating  suitable  persons  as  instruc- 
tors, conducting  examinations,  granting  certificates  thereupon,  and  otherwise 
rendering  assistance  in  such  educational  work. 
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§  2.  The  sum  of  $10,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated  from  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
said  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller, 
on  vouchers  duly  authenticated  by  the  regents  of  the  University;  but  no 
part  of  the  sum  herein  appropriated  shall  be  expended  in  paying  for  the 
services  or  expenses  of  persons  designated  or  appointed  as  lecturers  or 
instructors  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  it  being  the  intent  of  this 
act  that  such  expenses  shall  be  borne  by  the  localities  benefited. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  pleasing  fact  that  the  act  thus 
passed  by  the  legislature,  received  the  official  approval  of 
his  excellency,  David  B.  Hill,  Governor  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  on  May  i,  this  year, —  that  being  the  107th  anniver- 
sary of  the  original  incorporation  of  the  board  of  regents  and 
of  the  founding  of  the  University  of  the  state,  now  in  your 
charge. 

Your  committee  may  be  pardoned  for  believing  that,  in 
the  years  to  come,  the  celebrants  of  "  University  day"  will 
think  May  i,  as  an  anniversary,  only  less  notable  in  marking 
the  legislative  birth  of  the  state  University  Extension  system, 
than  as  recalling  the  founding  of  the  University  itself. 

While  not  permitting  themselves  to  promise  or  expect 
immediately  great  results  for  the  University  Extension 
work,  your  committee  believe  that  it  will  helpfully  supple- 
ment in  important  and  needed  directions  the  existing  edu- 
cational system  of  the  state,  and  contribute  much  toward 
improved  and  more  intelligent  citizenship. 

It  will  be  the  parent  of  educational  progress  in  now  unan- 
ticipated particulars.  Its  operation  will  hasten  recognition 
of  the  need  and  create  a  demand  for  local  public  libraries, 
until,  in  time,  no  area  of  population  throughout  the  state 
will  be  beyond  convenient  access  to  the  garnered  wisdom  of 
the  past  and  the  best  thought  of  the  present. 

Such  libraries  will  become  the  homes  and  centers  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  work,  and  will  soon  require  librarians 
trained  for  wider  usefulness  than  that  of  mere  custodians  of 
books.  The  librarian  of  the  future  must  be  the  intellectual 
leader  and  guide  of  the  community.     He   must  be  able  to 
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kindle  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  aid  in  its  acquisition. 
None  too  soon  has  the  state  of  New  York,  in  its  Library 
School,  laid  the  foundations  for  educating  the  librarians  of 
the  future. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  have  just  pride  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  hitherto  led  the  van  of  educational  pro- 
gress in  this  country.  That  record  was  well  sustained  by 
its  institution  of  the  first  state  Library  School  in  the  world, 
and  is  now  well  advanced,  by  its  being  also  the  first  state  in 
the  world  to  make  University  Extension  a  part  of  its  estab- 
lished system  of  education. 

In  the  conception  of  your  committee,  University  Exten- 
sion, as  contemplated  by  the  regents  of  the  University,  means 
extension  to  the  people  at  large,  adults  as  well  as  youths, 
of  the  best  obtainable  opportunities  for  education, —  accom- 
plishing, as  nearly  as  may  be,  universal  education  under  the 
most  trustworthy  and  useful  guidance  and  instruction  which 
the  state  affords.  It  will  aim  to  supplement  the  facilities 
of  our  present  school  system  by  cooperating  with  and  aid- 
ing as  may  be  desired  all  existing  useful  educational  agen- 
cies, and  by  stimulating,  aiding  and  directing  the  formation 
of  additional  local  organizations  and  associations  for  study 
and  culture  among  those  whom  lack  of  means,  or  exacting 
occupations,  and  especially  those  whom  maturity  of  years 
prevent  from  regular  attendance  at  schools  and  colleges. 

In  execution  of  the  authority  heretofore  given  them  to 
begin  and  carry  on  the  work  of  University  Extension,  your 
committee  design,  among  other  things,  to  prepare  and  issue, 
from  time  to  time,  circulars,  bulletins,  syllabi,  suggested 
courses  of  reading  and  study,  and  plans  for  local  organiza- 
tions therefor;  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  and  accredit  teachers 
and  lecturers  who  desire  to  engage  in  the  work  of  University 
Extension,  and  aid  localities,  organizations  and  associations 
in  selecting  suitable  instructors  ;  to  procure  and  keep  on 
hand,  by  purchase,  or  by  printing  and  reprinting,  original 
and  other  matter  of  educational  value  in  connection  with 
the  development  and  execution  of  the  system  of  University 
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Extension,  and  to  circulate  the  same,  gratuitously  or  other- 
wise ;  and  to  provide  for  apparatus  and  collections  of  books 
and  specimens,  to  be  loaned  or  otherwise  furnished  from  time 
to  time  to  localities,  organizations,  or  associations  in  this 
state  engaged  in  educational  work, —  using  therefor  also 
any  of  the  properly  available  books,  specimens,  apparatus 
or  other  property  of  the  University. 

As  steps  toward  the  organization  for,  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  proposed  University  Extension  work,  the  committee 
recommended  for  adoption  a  series  of   resolutions. 

University  Extension  council. —  One  resolution  provided  for 
the  early  appointment  of  the  contemplated  University  Ex- 
tension council  of  representatives  of  colleges  and  universities, 
to  advise  and  cooperate  with  the  regents'  University  Exten- 
sion committee. 

The  regents  value  most  highly  the  assistance  to  be  given 
them  in  various  ways  by  such  a  council.  Direct  coopera- 
tion by  representation  of  the  higher  educational  institutions 
in  the  development  and  supervision  of  the  work  of  Uni- 
versity Extension,  will  assure  scientific  progress  and  be  a  safe 
guard  against  lowering  standards  of  scholarship. 

And  there  is  every  reason,  even  of  selfishness,  why  our 
colleges  and  universities  should  in  all  ways  aid  the  work. 
It  not  only  appeals  to  their  philanthropic  spirit,  but  it  will 
afford  them  valuable  opportunities  for  worthily  illustrating 
their  high  qualities  and  real  superiority,  and  they  can  easily 
make  the  work  a  great  recruiting  service  for  their  halls  of 
learning.  The  thirst  for  knowledge  and  desire  for  mental 
culture  which  may  be  awakened  by  wise  teaching  in  Uni- 
versity Extension  centers,  will  lead  many,  who  otherwise 
had  not  indulged  such  anticipations,  to  arrange  for  them- 
selves (and  more  particularly  for  their  children)  for  full  or 
partial  courses  of  study  at  college.  The  itinerant  system 
will  only  make  more  apparent  the  advantages  of  study  in' 
residence  at  college  or  university,  where  one  breathes  the  air 
of  high  mental  culture  and  is  in  constant  companionship 
with^scholarly  minds. 
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University  Extension,  as  contemplated  by  the  regents, 
in  no  wise  intends  rivalry  or  competition  with  our  colleges, 
or  with  any  existing  educational  institutions.  The  fields 
it  would  cultivate  are  lying  fallow  and  in  measure  neg- 
lected. It  simply  seeks  to  provide  for  work  not  otherwise 
being  done, and  hopes  to  aid  in  extending  as  far  as  possible 
the  beneficial  influence  of  elevating  mental  culture  to  the 
vaster  population,  old  and  young,  whose  circumstances 
keep  them   beyond  the  reach  of  present    school  facilities. 

Carefully  fostered  and  wisely  developed,  University  Exten- 
sion will  well  round  out  and  complete  in  the  state  of  New 
York  an  educational  system  whose  influence  may  reach  all  of 
the  people.  For  those  who  can  avail  themselves  thereof,  our 
common  schools,  our  academies  and  high  schools,  and  our 
colleges,  universities  and  technical  schools,  will  cover  the 
whole  field  of  human  learning  ;  while  the  University  Exten- 
sion department  will  leave  none  beyond  the  possibility  of 
such  enlightenment  as  is  needful  for  human  welfare  and 
happiness,  as  well  as  for  good  citizenship. 

University  Convocation,  1891. —  In  response  to  urgent  de- 
mands, the  University  Convocation  this  year  (1891)  devoted 
to  addresses  and  discussions  upon  University  Extension  the 
entire  session  of  July  10,  which  was  generally  pronounced 
the  most  important  and  interesting  day  of  the  week. 

The  committee  upon  the  "  regents'  prize,"  of  $100  offered 
for  the  paper  that  would  most  effectively  promote  the  work 
of  University  Extension,  awarded  the  same  to  Prof.  Herbert 
B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  for  his  two  articles 
on  that  subject,  published  in  the  July  numbers  of  the  Fo- 
rum  and  the  Revieiv  of  revieivs. 

They  also  made  first  honorable  mention  of  the  essay  of 
Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  which 
was  published  in  the  Jamestown  Evening- journal  oi  June 
20,  and  second  honorable  mention  of  Mr  C.  W.  Bardeen's 
article  in  the  School  bullctiji,  of  Syracuse,  for  July. 

The  papers  of  Prof.  Brown  and  Mr  Bardeen  are  reprinted 
in  the  appendix  and  as  separate  pamphlets.    Prof.  Adams'  ar- 
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tides  are,  of  course,  generally  accessible  in  the  periodicals 
in  which  they  were  published  and  can  also  be  had  from  the 
Regent's  office. 

After  the  regular  exercises  of  the  day  a  prolonged  and 
very  interesting  and  instructive  conference  was  held  between 
leading  friends  of  the  cause  of  University  Extension.  The 
possible  usefulness  of  such  conferences  is  apparent,  and  the 
advantages  of  time  and  place  are  so  obvious  that  it  has  been 
suggested  and  is  contemplated  making  them  regular  and 
prominent  features  of  the  Convocation. 

While  the  Convocations  are  primarily  conventions  of  those 
interested  and  employed  in  higher  education  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  they  are  attended  in  yearly  increasing  numbers 
by  prominent  educators  of  the  whole  country, —  many  of 
whom  doubtless  would  remain  and  assist  in  the  succeeding 
conferences,  which  would  afford  fitting  and  convenient  oppor- 
tunities for  annually  bringing  the  University  Extension  work- 
ers of  the  country  at  large  together  here,  where  they  would 
have  at  command  the  resources  of  the  state  University  Ex- 
tension department  and  of  the  State  Library,  in  which  will 
be  maintained  as  comprehensive  a  collection  of  University 
Extension  literature  as  it  is  possible  to  collect.  University 
Extension  workers  would  also  be  much  helped  by  the  gen- 
eral deliberations  of  University  Convocations. 

The  best  teachers  needed. —  In  the  useful  development  of 
the  University  Extension  system  it  will  be  the  regents' 
duty  to  ascertain  and  accredit  the  fitness  of  teachers  and 
lecturers. 

It  is  not  likely  that  very  many  lecturers  or  instructors 
will  be  required  at  first ;  and  as  the  law  does  not  permit  the 
state  to  pay  for  their  services  or  expenses,  but  requires 
"  that  such  expenses  shall  be  borne  by  the  localities  bene- 
fited," teachers  cannot  expect  large  compensation, — in  the 
beginning,  at  least.  Still,  the  beneficent  character  of  the 
contemplated  work  encourages  the  hope  and  belief  that  a 
missionary  spirit  will  be  awakened,  and  that  other  consider- 
ations than  those  of  gain  will  lead  the  most  eminent  and 
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capable  professors,  scientists,  and  scholars  to  aid  at  the  out- 
set in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  best  methods  and 
highest  standards  of  teaching. 

Those  who  feel  competent  and  willing  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice, are  requested  to  inform  the  regents  promptly  what 
subjects  they  prefer  to  teach,  and  whether  by  lectures  or  by 
correspondence  classes,  or  in  either  or  both  ways;  how 
much  time  they  can  give  to  such  work,  at  what  times  of  the 
year  and  in  what  limits  of  territory ;  and  the  minimum  of 
compensation  required.  It  will  also  be  desirable  to  know 
what  academic  degrees  have  been  conferred  upon  the  pro- 
posed teachers,  by  what  colleges  and  universities,  and  gen- 
erally what  previous  experience  they  may  have  had  in 
teaching. 

Centers  for  University  Extension  work. —  Localities,  organi- 
zations, and  associations  in  this  state  wishing  to  engage  in 
educational  extension  work,  and  desiring  the  cooperation  of 
the  regents  of  the  University,  should  register  their  appli- 
cations at  an  early  day,  and  state  as  fully  as  may  be  their 
plans  and  resources. 

The  most  influential  citizens  and  those  of  highest  char- 
acter should  be  prominently  associated  with  the  respective 
local  organizations  for  University  Extension  work  ;  and  a 
leading  part  should  be  assigned  to  the  local  educa- 
tional authorities,  who  may  wisely  help  the  cause  by  per- 
mitting the  use  of  available  school  buildings  and  other  ex- 
isting "educational  facilities.  And  it  is  believed  to  be  en- 
tirely competent  to,  and  that  in  many  places  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  school  trustees  would  appropriate  money  and 
the  people  willingly  vote  taxes  in  aid  of  such  local  edu- 
cational  work. 

It  is  not  desired,  however,  to  discourage  or  In  any  way 
supplant  any  useful  efforts  for  educational  extension ;  but 
all  organizations  able  and  willing  to  cooperate  will  receive 
hearty  support  and  all  possible  aid  from  the  regents, 
who  earnestly  wish  to  make  their  relation  to  the  movement 
stimulating  and  helpful  in  the  highest  degree. 
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First  designated  center.— The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  strongest,  best 
equipped,  and  most  active  in  the  state,  owning  its  own  build- 
ing, which  contains  a  fine  gymnasium,  a  spacious  lecture  hall, 
and  numerous  assembly  and  study  rooms,  and  having  a 
well-stocked  library  and  other  property,  valued  approxi- 
mately at  $130,000,  made  formal  application  to  the  regents 
of  the  University  in  June,  1891,  for  cooperation  in,  and  to 
be  made  a  center  for  University  Extension  work.  The 
association  will  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  center 
designated  for  such  work  under  the  first  organized  state 
system  of  University  Extension  teaching. 

Such  associations,  libraries,  literary  and  scientific  societies 
and  clubs,  can  give  valuable  aid  to  University  Extension  ; 
and  the  regents  will  aim  to  utilize  all  existing  facilities  for 
accomplishing  the  needed  work  in  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical manner. 

Popular  favor.— Commendations  of  the  proposed  work 
come  from  all  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  general 
welfare  of  our  people.  The  general  convention  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  held  at  Lockport  on 
February  23,  unanimously 

"  Resolved,  That  this  convention  heartily  approves  the  recent  act  of  the 
regents  of  the  University,  in  taking  up  the  work  of  University  Extension, 
and  seeking  more  widely  to  extend  to  young  men  and  to  the  people  at 
large,  opportunities  and  facilities  for  education,  and  we  earnestly  request 
the  legislature  to  make  the  desired   appropriation." 

This  was  followed,  March  7,  by  similar  action  by  the  Y. 
W.   C.   A.,  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  of  New  York 
state  assembled  in  convention  at  Poughkeepsie  heartily  approve  the  action 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  concerning  Univer- 
sity Extension.  Since  the  plans  proposed  offer  to  the  people  at  large  bet- 
ter opportunities  for  education,  we  earnestly  request  the  legislature  to  make 
the  appropriation  desired." 

Contributions  invited.— While  the  feeling  seems  to  have 
generally  prevailed  that  the  funds  of  the  state,  raised  by 
taxation,  should  not  be  used  for  the  expenses  of  local  work, 
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however  beneficent, — and  in  that  spirit  the  legislative  appro- 
priation in  behalf  of  University  Extension  was  limited  to 
general  supervisory  uses ;  still,  the  cause  of  public  education 
could  be  greatly  advanced  if  it  were  possible  to  supplement 
and  aid  the  work  with  judicious  appropriations  of  money 
in  the  poorer  and  sparsely  populated  localities. 

It  would  also  help  much  in  securing  and  retaining  in  the 
service  the  better  teachers,  if  to  a  reasonable  extent  their 
earnings  could  be  safely  guaranteed,  and  would  encourage 
competent  men  to  train  themselves  for  University  Exten- 
sion teaching  as  a  permanent  profession.  A  great  stimu- 
lus would  be  given  to  students,  if  those  especially  meritori- 
ous might  anticipate  winning  scholarships  and  fellowships 
that  would  help  maintain  them  in  more  extended  study 
under  favoring  auspices  at  the  great  centers  of  learning. 

Mr  Moulton,  speaking  of  the  need  of  central  pecuniary 
aid  to  the  cause,  well  says  that,  "  The  millionaire  who  will 
take  up  University  Extension  will  leave  a  greater  mark  on 
the  history  of  his  country  than  even  the  pious  founder  of 
university  scholarships  and  chairs." 

American  millionaires  are  world  famed  for  their  princely 
benevolence.  If  they  would  now  liberally  endow  the  Ex- 
tension department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  they  might  thus  confer  untold  blessings  on  our  rap- 
idly   increasing  millions    of    inhabitants. 

He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly ;  and  the  present  need 
for  money  is  apparent.  Those  not  ready  to  give  now, 
should  not  let  the  cause  be  forgotten  in  making  testamentary 
gifts.     A  desirable  form  of  bequest  would  be  : 

"  I  give  to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  their  corporate  capacity— however  at  any  time 
formally  designated — for  use  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
public  education,  the  sum  of dollars." 
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APPENDIX 

SELECTIONS  FROM  SPEECHES,  LETTERS  AND  EDITORIALS  IN 
FAVOR  OF  THE  BILL  ENTITLED  "  AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE 
WIDER  EXTENSION  TO  THE  PEOPLE  AT  LARGE  OF  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  EDUCATION  " 


Although  the  accessible  reports  of  speeches  are  very  imperfect  and  fragmentary,  it  will  be  useful  for 
current  explanation  and  enlightenment,  as  well  as  of  historical  interest  in  illustrating  the  attention  and 
support  given  to  the  University  Extension  movement  in  its  inception  in  New  York  stale,  and  in  the 
progress  through  the  legislature  of  the  bill  to  promote  the  same,  to  preserve  by  reprinting  here  the 
following  compilation. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Hon.  Charles  T.  Saxton, 
state  senator,  who  introduced  the  bill  and  faithfully  advo- 
cated its  progress,  a  public  joint  hearing  was  held  in  the 
senate  chamber  on  March  25,  1891,  before  the  senate 
Finance  committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means  committee 
of  the  assembly.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  many 
ladies  being  in  the  audience,  and  the  clergy  and  local  edu- 
cators were  well  represented.  It  was  very  interesting,  from 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  most  prominent  educators  of 
the  state  were  present  and  gave  .their  views  in  favor  of  a 
system  of  education  in  which  New  York  was  urged  to  take 
the  initiative. 

Regent  Pliny  T.  Sexton  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  Hon.  George 
William  Curtis,  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  that  a  letter 
from  him  would  be  read  by  Secretary  Dewey. 

Chancellor  Curtis's  letter 

New  York,  March   21,  1891 
The  Hon.  Pliny  T.  Sexton,  Chairman  .• 

Dear  Sir — I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  with  proper  regard  for  duties 
already  undertaken,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  hearing  in  regard  to 
University  Extension  on  the  25th  instant,  but  you  must  not  permit  my 
absence  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  interest  in  a  subject  which  we  have 
all  so  much  at  heart  and  which  is  of  such  great  importance  to  the  state. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  a  state  whose  popular   institutions  rest  upon  educated 
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intelligence  as  tlieir  corner-stone,  to  advocate  the  expediency  of  promoting 
education  and  extending  its  facilities  in  every  practicable  way.  This  is 
especially  true  in  this  state  and  country  because  no  other  people  is  called 
upon  to  assimilate  so  large  a  proportion  of  population  born  under  another 
star  and  bred  in  other  political  traditions,  and  other  languages  and  customs- 
Large  provision  for  dealing  with  this  exceptional  situation  has  been  already 
made  in  the  public  school  system,  and  no  public  money  is  more  wisely 
spent  than  that  which  is  devoted  to  its  maintenance.  But  while  the  pros- 
perity of  that  system  in  general,  and  its  steady  advance  in  New  York  are 
especially  gratifying  to  our  pride,  yet  the  most  striking  fact  in  our  educa- 
tional situation  to-day  is  that  the  advantages  offered  by  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  state  are  limited  to  so  small  a  part  of  those  who  would  gladly 
profit  by  them. 

The  reason  has  been  two-fold.  First,  the  larger  part  of  those  who 
earnestly  desire  a  higher  education,  are  unable  to  afford  the  time  and  money 
necessary  for  residence  at  colleges  ;  and  second,  the  colleges  themselves 
have  not  cared  to  consider  how  their  advantages  cqtild  be  diffused  without 
residence.  Universities  and  colleges  have  been  disposed  to  preserve  the 
traditions  of  an  earlier  time  with  a  fidelity  more  touching  than  wise.  They 
have  retained  tenaciously  the  monastic  character,  modified,  of  course,  in 
this  country  by  the  circumstances  of  our  history.  But  within  a  generation 
this  disposition  has  been  relaxed  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Forty  years 
ago  the  movement  of  university  reform  in  England  proposed  to  extend  the 
studies  and  examinations  beyond  the  college  wall  and  the  university  town, 
with  all  the  learning  and  resources  of'the  college  organization,  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  The  development  of  this  movement  and  its  extraordi- 
nary success,  are  the  most  significant  facts  in  the  modern  history  of  educa- 
tion.    The  story  is  told  in  pamphlets  generally  accessible. 

In  the  state  of  New  Yqrk  within  the  same  time  the  general  advance  of 
educational  interests  is  very  remarkable,  so  that  it  is  perhaps  not  extrava- 
gant to  say  that  the  attention  of  the  whole  countr\'  is  turning  to  this  state 
as  the  leader  in  educational  progress. 

Nothing  illustrates  this  fact  more  than  the  action  of  the  University  Con- 
vocation last  summer,  which  is  composed  of  the  ofiicers  and  teachers  of  the 
universities,  colleges  and  societies  of  the  state,  in  asking  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  colleges  with  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University,  to 
consider  the  question  of  University  Extension.  The  result  of  the  confer- 
ence was  a  recommendation  from  the  colleges  themselves  that  the  regents, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  colleges,  should  ask  the  aid  of  the  state  to  inau- 
gurate a  state  system  of  University  Extension. 

What  is  asked,  is  a  sum  sufficient  to  put  in  operation  powers  granted  by 
law  to  the  regents  to  carry  to  the  people  of  New  York  in  every  part  of  the 
state  the  opportunity  of  sharing  at  their  homes,  and  without  residence  at  a 
college,  the  benefits  of  higher  education.  The  work  is  to  be  done  by  the 
maintenance  of  lectures,  by  holding  examinations,  and  by  issuing  certificates 
in  testimony  of  proven  excellence.  When  once  established  the  expense  of 
the  work  will  be  paid  by  the  moderate  fees  of  the  students. 

It  is  a  proposal  for  higher  popular  education  which  could  be  attained  in 
no  other  way  so  economically  and  effectively,  because  no  other  scheme  could 
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command  the  same  cooperation  and  the  resources  of  the  highest  institutions 
of  learning.  It  brings  into  happy  accord  not  only  the  colleges  of  the  state 
with  each  other,  but  with  the  great  body  of  the  people  whose  desire  for 
larger  education  will  be  not  only  gratified  but  stimulated.  It  offers  to  the 
youth  whose  thirst  for  instruction  is  the  best  augury  of  the  public  welfare, 
an  opportunity  hitherto  unknown.  It  completes  in  a  true  popular  sense 
the  educational  system  of  New  York,  and  fulfills  the  hope  and  purpose  of 
the  founders  of  the  University  of  the  State  which  was  to  develop  for  its 
people  a  comprehensive  system  of  higher  education.  It  deepens  and 
strengthens  the  foundation  of  the  state  government  on  popular  intelligence; 
and  the  work  would  be  accomplished  b}^  no  innovation  of  principle,  because 
it  has  been  always  the  policy  of  the  state  to  aid  higher  education.  The 
regents  of  the  University  are  but  the  state  agents  and  almoners  for  this 
purpose.  They  ask  this  aid  to  execute  more  fully  and  effectively  the  public 
trust  conferred  on  them,  confident  that  the  advantage  to  the  people  of  New 
York  will  ampl}'- justify  the  legislative  action  which  they  respectfully  request. 

Very  truly  yours 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS 

Hon.  Seth  Low 
President  of  Columbia  College,  was  introduced  bj''  Secretar)'^  Dewey,  and 
defined  University  Extension.  It  is  intended,  he  said,  to  reach  those  unable 
to  secure  a  university  education  by  a  means  to  be  devised  later  by  the 
regents.  It  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a  university  education.  A 
university  education  can  but  be  obtained  at  a  university,  but  if  circumstan- 
ces prevent  one  from  securing  that,  to  secure  the  next  best  thing  is  the 
thing  to  do.  The  first  step  toward  University  Extension  was  taken  with 
the  invention  of  the  printing  press.  In  England  the  extension  is  carried  on 
by  lectures  supplemented  by  a  syllabus,  which  outlines  the  course  of  study 
and  gives  a  list  of  books  to  be  read.  The  bill  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  encouragement  it  offers  to  striving  young  men.  The  amount 
asked  is  small.  With  respect  to  the  spirit  existing  between  the  colleges  and 
the  regents,  the  movement  was  cementing  a  friendship  which  may  not  have 
existed  between  these  bodies  but  which  certainly  should  exist.  His  presence 
and  that  of  other  representatives  of  colleges  was  significant  of  a  growing 
friendly  spirit  between  the  colleges  and  the  regents  of  the  state.  He  urged 
earnestly  the  passage  of  the  bill  introduced  in  the  legislature. 

President  Webster 
of  Union  College  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said  that  some  one  had 
remarked  to  him  that  there  is  no  general  scheme  presented  by  the  regents. 
He  thought  this  was  well,  as  different  conditions  to  be  met  would  require 
modification  of  details;  but  that  the  regents  could  well  be  trusted  to  admin- 
ister judiciously  the  small  sum  asked  for.  He  felt  that  the  committee  would 
decide  the  question  wisely. 

Dr  McCracken 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  earnestly  argued 
the  question.     He  referred  to  a  young  man  who  visited  him  a  short  time  ago 
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and  expressed  a  desire  to  study  outside  of  his  working  hours.  He  advised 
him  to  take  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Cooper  Union  night  school,  but 
the  young  man  said  that  the  classes  there  were  so  full  that  is  was  necessary 
to  enroll  one's  name  months  ahead.  He  said  that  Cooper  Union  and  other 
institutions  of  the  kind  were  steps  in  the  idea  of  University  Extension.  At 
greater  length  he  spoke  of  the  way  University  Extension  was  being  carried 
on  in  England.     His  formidable  arguments  were  attentively  listened  to. 

Brother  Anthony 
of  Manhattan  college,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  thought  that  the  only 
remarkable  thing  in  the  bill  was  the  modest  demand  of  the  gentlemen  urg- 
ing University  Extension  ;  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  asked  for 
$50,000  instead  of  $10,000.  Apt  illustrations  to  show  the  necessity  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  and  the  good  that  could  be  done  were  given. 

President  Charles  Kendall  Adams 
of  Cornell  universit)^  said  that  he  was  one  who  did  not  oppose  our  jury  sys- 
tem because  it  originated  in  England,  nor  the  division  of  our  legislative  body 
into  two  branches  because  it  was  transplanted  here  ;  nor  did  he  think  that 
anyone  would  oppose  University  Extension  for  the  reason  that  it  originated 
in  England.  While  he  felt  that  a  course  of  lectures  would  be  a  step  toward 
University  Extension,  yet  he  professed  he  did  not  think  much  of  the  efficacy 
of  firing  lectures  at  a  college  class  or  a  body  of  students.  Yet  a  course  of 
lectures  at  this  time  on  Columbus  and  Vespucius  and  their  discoveries 
would  attract  general  interest ;  at  another  time,  another  course  could  be 
given.  He  said  that  University  Extension  is  to  be  a  branch  of  the  new 
Chicago  institution,  and  has  long  been  carried  on  by  institutions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland.  In  England  the  government  does  not  give  assistance 
to  the  universities  in  their  extension  movement.  There  is  no  state  so  favor- 
ably situated  for  this  movement  as  the  state  of  New  York,  and  it  is  but  right 
that  the  state  should  give  substantial  aid  for  pushing  the  matter. 

Brother  Paul 
of  St  Francis   college,  spoke  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  appropriation  and 
on  the  subject  of  education. 

President  Peck 
of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  institute,  also  spoke   on  the  question   and 
related  his  experience  in  England  with  those  interested  in  the  work  there. 

Dr  Frank  Abbott 
of  the  College  of  Dentistry,  ably  defined  the  general  character  of  the  work 
desired. 

Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid 
U.   S.    Minister  to   France,    also    wrote  expressing  deep   interest   in    the 
movement  and  giving  assurance  of  his  hearty  support. 
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From  Brother  Constantius,  Principal  of  Christian  Brothers' 
Academy,  Albany 
"That  the  proposed  pubHc  hearing  upon  University  Extension  before  the 
joint  committees  of  the  state  legislature  has  been  definitely  appointed  is,  in 
my  opinion,  laudable  and  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  higher  education. 

Now  that  the  regents  of  the  University  have  so  long  struggled  for  a  com- 
mendable purpose  and  have  so  ably  conducted  its  various  examinations, 
thereby  creating  throughout  the  '  Empire  state  '  a  true  taste  for  learning,  it 
is  opportune  that  the  University  Extension  be  encouraged  and  fostered  by 
all  thinking  men,  and  that  the  legislature  second  the  noble  efforts  of  the 
regents  of  the  University,  by  granting  such  sums  as  will  enable  them  to 
carry  out  and  perfect  their  plans  for  this  higher  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

Now,  more  than  ever  do  we  feel  the  absolute  need  of  such  mental  culture. 
The  times  demand  that  knowledge  be  not  confined  to  the  privileged  few,  but 
that  all  classes,  irrespective  of  creed  and  rank,  be  mutually  aided  in  gaining 
the  coveted  heights  of  intellectual  training,  and  thus  be  permitted  to  drink 
at  the  running  streams  in  the  grand  temple  of  science  and  letters.  The 
masses  should  be  raised  to  a  higher  plane,  the  better  to  fit  them  for  the 
great  work  which  the  present  requirements  of  the  country  demand. 

We  are  naturally  a  progressive  people,  and  we  are  not  inferior  to  any 
nation  in  Europe  in  point  of  intelligence.  As  a  people,  we  are  quick,  keen 
and  brainy;  and  hence  if  we  develop  the  latent  talents  of  our  American 
youth  by  means  devised  by  the  University  of  the  State,  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible doubt  but  that  we  shall  bring  about  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  univer- 
sity education. 

But  to  do  the  work  efficiently  and  with  lasting  results,  this  great  and 
arduous  undertaking  should  receive  the  material  aid  of  the  legislature, 
otherwise  the  best  plans  would  prove  fruitless  if  unsupported,  and  thus  frus- 
trate a  work  which  should  be  the  crowning  monument  of  the  Solons  of  our 
present  legislature. 

I  feel  confident  that  I  voice  the  unanimous  sentiments  of  every  intelligent 
educator  in  the  state  by  encouraging  so  excellent  a  project.  I  deem  it  a 
privilege  to  be  permitted  to  express  a  thought  so  long  cherished  by  me.  I 
am  convinced  that  many  young  men,  who  are  now  unable  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  afforded  by  our  universities  and  colleges,  will  then  be 
offered  a  golden  opportunity  of  advancing  themselves  and  developing,  per- 
haps, into  other  Newtons,  Shakespeares  and  Amperes,  and  whose  fame 
would  be  the  glory  of  those  who  proposed  and  perfected  so  beneficent  a 
scheme.  We  would  then  derive  all  the  benefits  of  a  higher  education  which 
is  now  the  privilege  of  young  men  in  England  and  France,  and  even  in 
Canada  and  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 

I  trust  that  the  University  Extension  will  be  favorably  received  and  acted 
upon  by  our  distinguished  body  of  legislators,  and  that  they  will  give  it  their 
hearty  support,  and  thus  enable  the  regents  to  carry  out  their  proposed  pro- 
gram in  the  very  near  future. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  a  previous  engagement  prevents  me  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  measure." 
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From  Rev.  Dr  Upson,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 

Glens   Falls,   N.  Y.,  March  23,  1891 
The  Hon.  Pliny  T.  Sexton 

Chairman  of  the  Regents'  Co7nmittee  on  University  Extension 

My  Dear  Sir  : —  You  have  kindly  requested  me  to  write  a  letter  on 
"  University  Extension  "  which  might  be  read  to  the  legislative  committees 
who  are  considering  the  subject  of  an  appropriation  for  the  prosecution  for 
the  work.  I  have  no  right  to  presume  that  my  views  deserve  attention, 
except  as  they  are  the  result  of  my  experience  as  a  collegiate  instructor 
for  many  years. 

I  would  not  indorse  this  movement,  if  it  were  antagonistic  to  the  higher 
schools  and  colleges.  I  Avould  not  indorse  it,  if  I  believed  its  tendency  was 
to  antagonize  them.  It  should  not  be  approved  if  there  was  danger  that  it 
would  turn  aside  many  from  a  collegiate  course  who  have  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  it,  or  who  would  otherwise  take  it. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  prepared  to  advocate  this  movement  heartily,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  will  not  interfere  with  our  higher  schools,  and  will  be 
helpful  to  a  large  class  who  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a  higher 
education,  or  who  may  have  neglected  the  opportunity.  It  will  be  helpful 
also  to  many  who  did  not  learn  all  they  might  have  learned  in  their  youth, 
and  who  would  pursue  some  studies  still  farther.  It  will  be  helpful  to  higher 
education,  because  these  University  Extension  lectures  and  examinations 
will  incite  in  many  a  desire  for  more  learning.  They  will  make  many  ,a  one 
conscious  of  his  ignorance  and  so  excite  in  him  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 

Besides,  this  movement  is  in  full  accord  with  the  educational  spirit  of 
this  country.  There  are  no  instructors,  worthy  of  the  name,  in  this  country 
who  do  not  believe,  that,  so  far  as  possible,  education,  high  as  well  as  low 
should  be  popularized.  No  true  teacher  here  believes  that  learning  should 
be  locked  up.  We  do  not  and  would  not  form  what  President  Patton  calls 
"  an  intellectual  caste  that  thinks  much  of  itself  and  is  often  disliked  by  the 
people." 

In  order,  however,  that  this  good  work  may  be  done  wisely  and  well, 
means  must  be  provided  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  organization  and 
supervision. 

I   am   very  earnest  in  the  desire  that  our  legislature  may  think  it  wise  to 

aid  this  beneficent  movement. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours 

Anson  J.  Upson 

From  President  David  J.  Hill,  University  of  Rochester 
"  If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  be  present,  I  should  of  course  join  with 
those  who  are  laboring  to  make  plain  the  public  benefits  of "  University 
Extension,"  in  which  I  am  much  interested.  It  should  be  made  plain^to  the 
legislative  bodies  that  the  promotion  of  this  movement  is  not  in  the  inter- 
ests of  our  established  educational  institutions  so  much  as  m  that  of  the 
general  public,  who  will  profit  by  this  attempt  to  diffuse  knowledge  more 
widely." 
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Letter   from  Hon.   Chauncey   M.  Depew 
"  I  am  heartily  in   favor  of  the   University  Extension   bill.     I  have  made 
considerable  study  of  the  subject,  and  believe  that  when  the  experiment  is 
once  made,  its  benefits  will  be  so  great  and  immediately  evident,  the  insti- 
tution will  become  a  part  of  our  educational  system. 

The  voluntary  effort  made  here  in  New  York  has  already  demonstrated 
its  usefulness.  And  in  places  where  the  local  resources  are  not  ready  at 
hand  to  give  the  opportunity  to  young  men,  who  are  engaged  in  various 
pursuits  and  occupied  during  the  day  in  earning  a  living,  to  receive  the  ben- 
efits of  a  higher  education,  ^this  movement  will  come  as  the  greatest  of 
boons. 

Trusting  that  the  legislature  will  take  this  view  of  it,  and  feeling  confident 
that  this  is  one  of  the  wisest  measures  they  have  before  them,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly 

Chauncey  M.  Depew 

From  President  Taylor,  Vassar  College 
"  In  case  my  duties  here  forbid  my  presence  at  the  hearing  upon  Univer- 
sity Extension,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  considerations  in  favor 
of  the  plan  : 

1.  It  will  benefit  those  who  can  not  have  the  privileges  of  training  in  col- 
lege. If  the  education  of  the  colleges  is  of  general  value,  this  is  one  exten- 
sion of  its  privileges  to  those  who  must  else  lack  them.  No  state  can  so 
well  do  this  as  our  own,  through  its  organization  of  the  University.  It  is 
an  extension  of  our  present  system  of  public  education. 

2.  It  will  arouse  an  interest  in  college  study  among  those  who  can  have  it 
but  lack  the  proper  ambition. 

3.  It  might  lessen  the  self-esteem  of  some  pretenders  who  would  thus  be 
brought  into  contact  with  real  scholars. 

4.  It  would  give  college  professors  more  sympathy  with  earnest  seekers 
after  truth,  outside  of  the  colleges. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  letter  of  this  sort  to  enlarge,  as  I  might 
justly  before  a  committee,  upon  the  enriching  of  the  life  of  the  people 
which  would  result  from  a  successful  working  of  the  proposed  scheme." 

From  President  E.  S.  Frisbee,  Wells  College 
"  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  its  object,  and    I  shall  hope  that  at  no 
distant  day  we   may  as  a  college  make  our  contribution  to  its  active  pro- 
motion." 

From    President   A.    H.    Flack,  Claverack    College   and    Hudson 

River    Institute 
"  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  shall   be  very  glad  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting  and  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  promote  its 
best  interests." 

From   President  G.  W.  Samson,  Rutgers  Female  College 
"  Fifty  years  as  teacher,  33  as  college  president,  thorough  study  of  Repub- 
lican necessities  in  our  state  and  national  educational  system,  and  of  France 
as  a  republic,  assure  me  that  your  effort  is  the  American  demand." 
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From  President  A.  B.  Hervey,  St  Lawrence  University 
"  I  need  not  say  that  I  shall  gladly  favor  any  plan  which  the  regents  or 
the  committee   may  devise  to  promote  the  cause   of  University  Extension. 
Since  hearing  your  able  exposition  of  this  new  departure  in  education  I 
have  earnestly  wished  that  we  might  take  it  up  in  this  country." 

From  Dean  N.  L.  Andrews,  Colgate  University 
"  We  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  proposed  scheme  of  University 
Extension,  and  should  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  practicable  way." 

From  President  Joseph  Butler,  St  Bonaventure's  College 
''I  indorse  the  movement  but  cannot  possibly  be  present  at  the  meeting." 

From   President  Henry  Darling,  Hamilton   College 
"  I  have  the  deepest  interest  in    University  Extension,  and  will  come   if 
possible." 

Editorials 

(From  the  Albany.Argus,  March  aj,  1891) 

The  proposed  University  Extension  law,  entitled  an  act  to  promote 
wider  extension  to  the  people  at  large  of  opportunities  for  education,  is 
practical  and  beneficial  in  its  aims  and  plans.  The  regents  desire,  through 
it,  to  extend  to  all  the  best  obtainable  opportunities  for  education,  supple- 
menting the  facilities  of  our  existing  school  system  by  stimulating  and  direct- 
ing the  formation  of  local  associations  for  study  and  culture  among  those 
whom  lack  of  means,  or  exacting  occupations,  and  specially  those  whom 
maturity  of  years  prevent  from  regular  attendance  at  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  system  proposed  to  carry  out  such  an  admirable  idea  is 
described  by  the  projectors  as  follows  :  While  the  best  working  methods 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  determined  in  the  light  of  experience,  and 
would  require  much  elasticity  of  detail  to  adapt  them  to  varying  local 
needs  ;  still  the  general  lines  of  work  would  be  by  courses  of  lectures  by 
men  of  well-ascertained  scholarship  and  fitness,  on  historical,  literary, 
scientific  and  other  subjects,  supplemented  by  concurrent  study,  classes, 
examinations  and  certificates  awarded  for  good  work  done.  Any  move- 
ment, based  upon  sound,  practical  principles,  which  tends  to  give  the  great 
body  of  our  citizens  favorable  opportunities  to  acquire  advanced  educa- 
tion, commends  itself  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  legislature,  and 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  passing  such  an  admirable  and  reasonable 
bill  as  that  now  before  that  body,  relating  to  the  subject  of  University 
Extension. 

(From  the  Albany  Times,  March  35,  1891) 

In  the  senate  chamber,  at  eight  o'clock  this  evening,  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  finance  committee  of  the  senate,  and  the  ways  and  means  committee  of 
the  assembly  will  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  arguments  upon  the 
proposed  "  University  Extension  "  law,  and  a  number  of  prominent  educators 
are  expected  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  discussion,  the  subject  being 
one  of  great  interest  in  educational  circles,  and  having  much  importance 
attached  to   it. 
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The  purposes  of  this  proposed  measure,  as  explained  in  a  bulletin  issued 
by  the  regents  of  the  University,  are  to  extend  to  all  the  people,  adults  as 
well  as  youths,  the  best  obtainable  opportunities  for  higher  education  — 
supplementing  the  facilities  of  the  existing  school  system  by  the  "  forma- 
tion of  local  associations  for  study  and  culture  among  those  whom  lack  of 
means  or  exacting  occupations,  and  specially  those  whom  maturity  of  years 
prevents  from  regular  attendance  at  schools  and  colleges." 

The  objects  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  statement  are  certainly  most  praise- 
worthy and  commendable,  and  if  a  plan  can  be  devised  for  giving  them 
practical  effect  at  an  expense  as  moderate  as  proposed  in  the  foregoing  bill, 
a  long  step  will,  we  believe,  have  been  taken  in  the  right  direction. 

We  hope  that  as  many  as  possible  of  our  citizens  interested  in  the  great 
cause  of  popular  education  will  be  present  at  the  meeting  in  the  senate 
chamber  this  evening.  They  will  unquestionably  hear  much  that  will  in- 
terest and  instruct  them,  and  some  of  them  may  be  able  to  offer  practical 
and  original  suggestions. 

(From  the  Albany  Evening  Union,  March  as.  1891) 

The  bill  now  pending  before  the  legislature  making  an  appropriation  of 
^10,000  to  enable  the  regents  of  the  University  to  perfect  a  system  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  should  commend  itself  to  every  careful  and  thoughtful 
man  and  should  receive  the  support  of  every  member  of  the  legislature. 
For  him  who  has  the  means  of  obtaining  a  college  education  the  movement 
is  not  inaugurated.  It  is  to  assist  those  whose  limited  resources  make  it 
necessary  to  obtain  their  education,  not  in  the  college  but  in  the  home. 
The  purpose  of  the  movement  is  to  place  within  the  reach  of  every  one  the 
possibilities  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  term  University  Extension  is  somewhat  vague,  and  the  regents,  in 
describing  its   meaning,  use  these  words  : 

"  University  Extension,  as  contemplated  by  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity, means  extension  to  the  people  at  large,  adults  as  well  as  youths,  of  the 
best  obtainable  opportunities  for  education — accomplishing,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  universal  education  under  the  most  trustworthy  and  useful  guid- 
ance and  instruction  which  the  state  affords.  It  will  aim  to  supplement  the 
facilities  of  our  existing  school  system  by  stimulating  and  directing  the  for- 
mation of  local  associations  for  study  and  culture  among  those  whom  lack 
of  means  or  exacting  occupations,  and  speciall)'  those  whom  maturity  of 
years  prevent  from  regular  attendance  at  schools  and  colleges." 

To  accomplish  this  laudable  object  courses  of  lectures  are  proposed  by 
men  of  well-ascertained  scholarship  and  fitness  in  historical,  literary,  scien- 
tific and  other  subjects,  supplemented  by  concurrent  study,  classes,  examin- 
ation and  certificates  awarded  for  good  work  done. 

There  should  be  but  one  opinion  in  the  legislature  upon  this  question. 
Let  the  appropriation,  which  is  indeed  small,  be  made  and  the  experiment 
be  given  a  fair  trial. 

(From  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  March  a6,  1891) 

The  plan  of  University  Extension  proposed  by  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  a  new  departure  which  received  the  support  of  the  leading  educators 
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of  the  state  at  the  hearing  before  the  joint  session  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  senate  and  the  waj^s  and  means  committee  of  the  assembl)-,  last  even- 
ing. Regents  Curtis  and  Sexton,  President  Low,  of  Columbia;  President 
Adams,  of  Cornell  ;  President  Darling,  of  Hamilton  ;  President  Webster,  of 
Union;  Vice-Chancellor  McCracken,  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  man}-  other  men  prominently  identified  with  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  plan.  The  object  is  to  carry 
into  the  homes  of  the  people  facilities  and  instructions  for  pursuing  the 
higher  courses  of  stud)'  which  at  present  cannot  be  intelligently  and  profit- 
ably pursed  except  in  attendance  at  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  The 
plan  involves  no  great  outlay  of  money.  It  is  well  worth  the  experiment  of 
a  trial. 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune,  March  jg,  1891) 

In  the  summer  of  1889  a  movement  was  inaugurated  bj"^  the  regents  of  the 
University,  in  which  every  citizen  of  New  York  who  is  intelligenth'  devoted 
to  her  welfare  must  needs  be  profoundly  interested.  This  is  the  movement 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  what  is  popularl)'  known,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  as  "  University  Extension  "  in  this  great  commonwealth.  The 
scheme  is  thoroughly  beneficent.  It  would  be  as  superfluous  to  commend 
the  sunlight — indeed,  it  aims  to  secure  the  general  diffusion  of  education, 
whose  other  name  is  sunlight.  B)^  common  consent  he  who  makes  two 
ears  of  corn  or  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  is  hailed  as 
a  public  benefactor  because  of  the  extension  which  he  accomplishes.  Uni- 
versity Extension  means  the  multiplication  of  the  advantages  of  the  higher 
education,  so  that  if  for  any  reason  John  Doe  cannot  go  to  college  the  col- 
lege shall  go  to  John  Doe. 

The  movement  started  in  1889  has  already  made  encouraging  progress. 
The  University  Convocation  of  last  year  addressed  itself  to  the  subject,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  regents  of  the  University  to  de- 
termine what  were  the  first  practical  steps  to  be  taken.  The  outcome  of 
the  conference  was  the  adoption  by  the  committee  of  a  series  of  resolutions, 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  the  time  has  come  when 
the  best  interests  of  higher  education  in  this  state  demand  that  the  regents 
should  undertake  the  establishment  and  supervision  of  a  state  system  of 
University  Extension,  including  not  only  lectures,  but  such  conferences,  ex- 
aminations and  certificates  for  work  done,  as  experience  may  have  proved 
to  be  desirable  and  practicable. 

Accordingly  the  Universit}"  Extension  committee  of  the  regents,  which 
had  been  appointed  in  1889,  recommended  and  the  regents  adopted  resolu- 
tions providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  system  of  University  Exten- 
sion, and  calling  upon  the  legislature  to  make  §uch  appropriations  as  might 
be  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

The  bill  making  the  appropriation  is  how  pending  in  the  legislature,  and 
has  only  to  pass  and  become  a  law  to  make  University  Extension  in  New 
York  an  accomplished  fact.  This  measure — which,  we  may  be  sure,  is  des- 
tined to  figure  as  an  important  landmark  in  the  educational  history  of  New 
York — is  entitled  "  An  act  to  promote  wider  extension  to  the  people  at  large 
of  opportunities  for  education."     It  authorizes  the  establishment  and  main- 
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tenance  under  the  direction  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  a  University 
Extension  department,  "  to  provide  for,  promote  more  widely,  extend  and 
bring  within  the  reach  of  the  people  at  large,  adults,  as  well  as  youths,  op- 
portunities and  facilities  for  education."  The  sum  appropriated  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  is  $10,000.  A  hearing  was  given  on  the  bill 
a  few  evenings  ago,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  educators  of  the  state 
are  practically  a  unit  in  asking  for  its  passage.  Chancellor  Curtis,  being 
unable  to  attend  the  hearing,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  committees  having 
it  in  charge,  in  which  the  claims  of  University  Extension  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  our  law-makers  were  set  forth  with  his  characteristic  lucidity  and 
force.  "  It  is  a  proposal,"  said  Mr  Curtis,  "  for  higher  popular  education 
which  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  so  economicallj^  and  effectively, 
because  no  other  scheme  could  command  the  same  cooperation  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  highest  institutions  of  learning. 

"  It  brings  into  happy  accord  not  only  the  colleges  of  the  state  with  each 
other,  but  with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  whose  desire  for  larger  educa- 
tion will  be  not  only  gratified  but  stimulated.  It  offers  to  the  youth  whose 
thirst  for  instruction  is  the  best  augur)"  of  the  public  welfare  an  opportunity 
hitherto  unknown.  It  completes  in  a  true  popular  sense  the  educational 
system  of  New  York,  and  fulfils  the  hope  and  purpose  of  the  founders  of 
the  University  of  the  State,  which  was  to  develop  for  its  people  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  higher  education.  It  deepens  and  strengthens  the  foun- 
dation of  the  state  government  on  popular  intelligence  ;  and  the  work  would 
be  accomplished  by  no  innovation  of  principle,  because  it  has  been  always 
the  policy  of  the  state  to  aid  higher  education." 

The  members  of  the  legislature,  we  take  it,  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  support  a  piece  of  legislation  which  will  set  in  motion  a  scheme  which 
means  so  much  good  for  the  greatest  number.  New  York  is  recognized  as 
a  leader  in  whatever  things  make  for  enlightment.  So  she  owes  it  to  her 
reputation  to  go  to  the  front  with  University  Extension,  The  republican 
senate  and  the  democratic  assembly  naturally  have  their  differences.  But 
here  is  a  bill  which  ought  to  go  through  by  an  unanimous  vote,  since  it 
appeals  to  what  all  the  members  have  in  common — state  pride,  the  desire  to 
see  New  York  go  on  prospering  and  to  prosper. 

(From  the  New  York  Worid,  March  30,  1891) 

A  bill  is  before  the  legislature  to  appropriate  $10,000  for  University  Exten- 
sion. 

University  Extension  is  a  clumsy  British  name  for  an  exceedingly  good 
thing  which  is  distinctively  American  in  spirit,  though  not,  in  this  form  at 
least,  of  American  origin.  It  means  simply  the  extension  to  all  the  people 
of  such  means  of  culture  as  they  may  be  disposed  to  use. 

University  instruction  differs  from  school  and  college  instruction  in  this, 
that  it  aims  at  culture  rather  than  training.  It  seeks  to  fit  men  to  be  rather 
than  to  do.  Its  objects  are  to  enlarge  and  enlighten  the  mind,  to  broaden  the 
view,  to  make  better  and  wiser  men  and  women,  not  specifically  to  fit  them 
for  any  particular  work,  though  such  intellectual  enlargement  does  in  fact 
add  to  men's  equipment  for  good  work  in  whatever  department  of  human 
endeavor  they  may  be  engaged. 
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Ordinarily,  university  instruction  is  the  possession  of  the  few.  University 
Extension  aims  to  make  it  the  privilege  of  all.  The  lecture  system  which  so 
widely  prevailed  in  this  country  twenty  years  ago  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
been  the  beginning  of  it.  The  English  universities  have  since  organized 
the  work  for  Great  Britain  under  its  new  British  name,  and  educators  here 
have  earnestly  taken  up  the  project  of  borrowing  our  own  again,  with 
additions. 

The  Chautauqua  movement  was  University  Extension  privately  directed. 
The  present  project  proposes  that  it  shall  have  public  direction  at  the  hands 
of  the  regents  of  the  University,  who,  though  not  specially  well  qualified 
for  the  work,  are  the  official  representatives  of  the  state's  activity  in  popu- 
lar education. 

It  is  proposed  not  only  to  extend  the  means  of  higher  instruction  and 
liberal  instruction  to  all  the  people,  but  to  link  with  it  some  means  of  test- 
ing and  certifying  acquirement  on  the  part  of  those  who  diligently  avail 
themselves  of  the  new  opportunities. 

The  appropriation  asked  for  js  miserably  inadequate,  but  it  should  be 
granted  as  a  beginning  without  a  dissenting  voice.  There  is  nothing  con- 
ceivably so  desirable  in  a  republic  as  the  education  of  the  people,  not  merely 
in  the  technical  rudiments,  but  in  those  larger  ways  that  broaden  the  mind 
and  make  better  men  and  women  capable  of  thinking  soundly  and  appreci- 
ating truth.  This  is  especially  true  now  that  we  seem  to  be  entering  upon  an 
era  of  real  politics,  when  all  the  people  will  be  called  upon, .whether  prepared 
or  not,  to  form  opinions  and  give  force  to  them  upon  questions  of  finance, 
economics  and  administrative  policy  that  require  sound  judgment  and  an 
enlightened  intelligence  for  their  safe  determination. 

(From  the  New  York  World,  Wednesday,  April  i,  1891) 
STATE    AND    EDUCATION 

The  newspaper  which  opposes  every  measure  designed  to  benefit  the 
people  and  supports  every  scheme  of  beneficence  to  the  more  fortunate  class 
is  bitterly  hostile,  of  course,  to  the  University  Extension  movement.  It  says  : 

"Any  education  above  that  furnished  by  a  common  school  is  a  luxury. 
The  higher  education  is  a  luxury.  People  who  want  it  should  be  made  to 
pay  for  it.     It  is  no  business  of  the  state's  to  pay  for  it." 

This  would  be  sound  doctrine  if  it  were  proposed  to  give  the  higher  edu- 
cation to  anybody  for  that  person's  individual  benefit.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  proposed.  University  Extension  simply  aims  to  promote  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  state  itself  by  providing  better  opportunities  than  now 
exist  for  the  education  and  enlightenment  of  all  the  people. 

The  state  would  have  no  right  or  business  to  provide  even  common  school 
education  free  if  it  were  not  necessary  for  the  state's  own  welfare.  It  pro- 
vides such  education  not  because  education  is  a  good  thing  for  the  individ- 
ual—  for  so  are  shoes  and  a  thousand  other  things  which  none  but  a  social- 
ist state  would  think  of  providing  —  but  because  the  state  for  its  own  safety 
requires  an  educated  electorate. 

For  precisely  the  same  reason  the  state  ought  so  far  as  possible  to  open  to 
all  its  citizens  such  means  as  are  practicable  of  enlarging  their  minds,  in- 
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forming  their  intelligence  and  fitting  themselves  for  the  gravely  important 
functions  of  citizenship.  It  is  a  pressing  need  of  the  state,  not  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  the  means  of  the  highest  culture,  now  practically  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  well-to-do,  shall  be  made  available  to  the  poorest  as  well. 
It  is  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  true  democracy,  which  hates  class  distinction 
and  believes  in  the  majesty  of  the  people. 

(From  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  April  5,  1891) 

It  is  proposed  to  ask  the  legislature  to  pass  an  act  to  provide  for,  promote 
and  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  people  at  large  opportunities  and  facilities 
for  education  additional  to  those  afforded  by  the  system  of  public  schools, 
and  to  this  end  the  board  of  regents  is  to  be  authorized  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  "  University  Extension  department"  as  a  branch  of  its  work.  It 
is  the  special  object  of  the  authors  of  the  proposal  to  reach  those  who  are 
unable  to  procure  a  university  education  in  the  regular  way.  They  ask  the 
assistance  of  the  state,  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  establishing  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge.  The  general  plan,  as  far  as  outlined,  contemplates  courses  of 
lectures  by  men  of  well-ascertained  scholarship  and  fitness  on  historical, 
literary,  scientific  and  other  subjects  supplemented  by  concurrent  study, 
classes,  examinations  and  certificates  awarded  for  good  work.  The  expenses, 
which  it  is  believed  need  not  be  large,  would  be  borne  voluntarily  in  each 
locality.  The  relation  of  the  state  to  the  enterprise  would  be  advisory, 
supervisory  and  stimulating,  and  its  existing  educational  corps  and  machin- 
ery could  be  made  to  help  without  materially  increased  cost. 

This  is  a  brief  but  sufficiently  indicative  sketch  of  the  character  of  the 
proposed  scheme,  the  aims  it  has  in  view,  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
accomplished  and  the  extent  of  the  state's  participation.  The  idea  of 
"University  Extension"  is  an  English  idea  and  the  plan  of  imparting 
knowledge  by  courses  of  lectures  recalls  the  well-known  English  "  exten- 
sion societies  "  and  the  lyceum  system  which  some  half  a  century  ago  was  so 
popular  in  New  England.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  introduction  to  the  col- 
lection of  essays  entitled  a  Plea  for  liberty,  refers  to  the  demand  for  higher 
education  bv  the  state  as  one  of  the  most  strikingly  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  social  revolution  through  which  we  are  passing.  Of  course,  he  does 
not  approve  of  it,  holding  with  those  severe  constructionists  who  would 
eliminate  every  feature  of  paternalism  from  political  government.  Never- 
theless, the  facts  which  demonstrate  the  feasibility  and  advantages  of  such 
a  system  remain  and  constitute  in  part  the  groundwork  of  the  hope  which 
the  projectors  of  the  present  movement  entertain.  They  acknowledge  the 
great  encouragement  they  have  derived  from  the  remarkable  success  of 
similar  educational  efforts  in  England.  The  records  are  appealed  to  to  show 
that  within  the  past  ten  years  60,000  persons,  embracing  all  grades  of  society 
there,  have  been  enrolled  in  the  lecture  courses  established  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University  Extension  plan,  and  that  some  of  its  most  distin- 
guished pupils  have  been  laborers  and  mechanics,  whose  time  was  of 
necessity  given  to  daily  toil,  and  who  have  gratifyingly  proven  that  they 
would  gladly  and  successfully  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  for  mental 
cultur3  an  improvemeaL  if  only  brought  within  their  reach. 
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That  doubts  and  difficulties  beset  the  undertaking  is  not  denied,  but  its 
advocates  see  no  good  reason  for  beheving  that  the  doubts  cannot  be 
cleared  up  and  the  difficulties  obviated.  The  testimony  which  they  have 
received  from  eminent  men  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  education 
throughout  the  country  are  of  the  most  favorable  and  encouraging  kind. 
President  Low  of  Columbia  college,  President  Webster  of  Union,  President 
Darling  of  Hamilton,  Dr  McCracken  of  the  University  of  New  York,  Dr 
Anson  J.  Upson,  Dean  Andrews  of  Colgate,  Professor  Hill  of  Rochester 
university,  President  Taylor  of  Vassar,  Professor  Hervey  of  St  Lawrence, 
Professor  Sampson  of  Rutgers,  Professor  Frisbee  of  Wells  college,  Professor 
Adams  of  Cornell,  Professor  Butler  of  St  Bonaventure's  and  Professor  Sims 
of  the  Syracuse  university  are  prominent  among  the  leading  educators  who 
cordially  indorse  the  movement.  At  the  University  Convocation  last  sum- 
mer, where  it  had  its  birth,  were  gathered  officers  and  teachers  from  the 
universities,  colleges  and  educational  societies  of  the  state — men  possessing 
the  very  highest  qualifications  for  forming  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
merits  of  University  Extension  and  wholly  uninfluenced  by  any  other  motive 
than  that  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  great  work  of  popular  en- 
lightenment to  which  they  have  devoted  their  lives.  It  is  important  that 
the  public  and  the  legislature  should  bear  in  mind  how  general  and  emphatic 
is  the  countenance  which  the  project  receives  from  the  sources  to  which 
we  must  look  for  the  most  competent  appraisal  of  its  value,  because  when 
the  bill  comes  before  the  houses  at  Albany  it  is  almost  certain  to  meet  with 
opposition. 

There  are  at  least  two  arguments  which  its  opponents  will  employ.  One 
is  the  old  standard  assertion  that  the  duty  of  the  state  ceases  when  it  has 
provided  the  means  of  a  common  school  education,  and  the  other  will  be 
drawn  from  the  failure  of  the  English  system  to  be  self  supporting.  Neither 
of  these  arguments  is  of  sufficient  practical  consequence  to  outweigh  the 
possible  benefits  which  are  contemplated.  It  is  not  proposed  to  tax  the 
state  beyond  the  small  amount  above  mentioned,  which  is  sought  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  the  machinery  in  operation.  There  is  no  design  of 
making  any  permanent  addition  to  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  the  taxpayer. 
If  the  enterprise  does  not  present  inducements  sufficient  to  obtain  voluntary 
financial  support,  its  authors  will  not  besiege  the  legislature  for  further  sub- 
scriptions. The  idea  is  that  it  must  stand  or  fall,  according  to  the  measure 
of  favor  it  receives  from  the  localities  which  enjoy  the  facilities  it  has  to 
offer.  If  the  people  do  not  want  it,  if  they  cannot  appreciate  what  it  is 
ready  and  willing  to  do  for  them,  if  they  will  not  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  to  pay  the  little  money  that  is  required  to  keep  it  going,  there  will 
be  no  attempt  to  force  it  upon  them  or  to  maintain  the  organization  by 
annual  assaults  upon  the  state  treasury.  It  voluntarily  lives  or  it  necessarily 
dies.  The  whole  theory  of  University  Extension  as  here  advocated  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  widespread,  eager  and  constantly  grow- 
ing demand  for  it.  If  that  assumption  is  a  false  one  the  fact  will  be  demon- 
strated at  the  smallest  possible  financial  sacrifice.  But  all  the  signs  indicate 
that  it  is  a  true  assumption.  It  is  not  proposed  to  incumber  the  experiment 
with  the  dead  wood  that  so  largely  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  system 
as  a  self  supporting  one  in  England.     The  conditions  of  its  trial  here  are  in 
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many  radical  respects  different  from  the  conditions  that  prevailed  there.  The 
only  "  danger  point  "  that  we  can  see  in  the  program  above  sketched  is  that 
portion  of  it  which  embraces  the  idea  of  forming  classes,  providing  for  ex- 
aminations and  awarding  certificates  of  proficiency.  People  who  would  gladly 
partake  of  wisdom  from  the  mouths  of  lecturers  might  not  be  so  favorably 
inclined  to  any  plan  of  organization  that  smacked  of  pedagogy.  They  would 
eagerly  attend  the  lyceum,  but  shun  the  classes.  The  proposition  is,  how- 
ever, only  tentative  and  not  to  be  accepted  as  an  essential  feature  of  the 
system.  The  sagacious  and  practical  men  who  would  conduct  the  working 
details  could  be  trusted  to  deal  with  any  defects  in  the  original  plan.  The 
main  thing  is  to  inaugurate  the  system  and  let  us  test  by  actual  trial  the 
merits  which  it  seems  so  conspicuously  to  possess. 

(From  Harper's  Weekly,  April  11) 
A    MISAPPREHENSION 

It  is  objected  to  the  proposed  grant  to  enable  the  regents  of  the  university 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  higher  education  to  the  people  that  higher  educa- 
tion is  a  luxury  for  which  those  who  wish  it  should  pay. 

The  World  well  replies  that  this  remark  is  true  only  upon  the  theory 
that  the  state  supports  schools  for  the  benefit  of  individuals.  But  it  does 
not.  It  supports  them  for  its  own  advantage,  believing  that  educated  intel- 
ligence is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  a  republic.  The  state  is  the  judge  how 
far  it  will  go  in  this  direction.  In  other  words,  the  state  decides  what  kind 
and  degree  of  education  it  will  maintain.  It  is  not  obliged  upon  any  princi- 
ple to  confine  education  to  "the  three  r'j."  If  it  be  of  opinion  that  the 
public  welfare  will  be  promoted  by  teaching  drawing,  or  music,  or  manual 
dexterity,  it  will  authorize  such  teaching  for  the  same  reason  that  it  author- 
izes teaching  in  reading  and  writing.  The  range  of  teaching  is  a  question  of 
expediency,  not  of  principle. 

Ever  since  there  has  been  a  state  system  of  education  in  New'York,  it  has 
included  what  is  called  higher  education.  The  academies  have  always  par- 
taken of  state  bounty.  The  state,  that  is  to  say,  the  people  of  New  York, 
have  thought  that  the  common  interest  would  be  promoted  by  fostering 
academies,  and  it  has  aided  them  as  it  has  maintained  a  state  library  and  a 
state  museum.  Undoubtedly  all  such  action  is  to  be  taken  reasonably,  and 
the  present  proposition  is  very  reasonable.  University  Extension  contem- 
plates opening  to  all  the  people  of  the  state  opportunities  which  are  now 
open  to  few,  and  to  do  it  for  the  same  reason  that  it  supports  the  free  school, 
namely,  that  it  makes  better  American  citizens. 

(From  New  York  Evening  Call,  April  11,  1891) 
FOR  EDUCATION   AT   HOME 

What  is  called  the  "  University  Extension  bill,"  now  before  the  legislature, 
is  meeting  with  almost  universal  favor  from  all  educators  who  have  had 
their  attention  called  to  it.  Briefly,  the  idea  is  to  extend  to  all  the  people, 
adults  as  well  as  youths,  the  best  obtainable  opportunities  for  higher  educa- 
tion—  supplementing  the  facilities  of  the  existing  school  system  by  the 
"  formation  of  local  associations  for  study  and  culture  among  those  whom 
lack  of  means  or  exacting  occupations,  and  specially  those  whom  maturity 
of  years  prevent  from  regular  attendance  at  schools  and  colleges." 
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This  educational  movement  has  had  remarkable  success  in  England,  where 
the  name  University  Extension  first  originated,  because  of  its  proceeding 
chiefly  from  the  great  English  universities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Within 
the  past  ten  years  60,000  people,  embracing  all  grades  of  society,  have  been 
enrolled  in  its  lecture  courses  and  classes.  Some  of  its  most  distinguished 
pupils  have  been  laborers  and  mechanics,  whose  time  was  of  necessity  given 
to  daily  toil,  and  who  have  gratifyingly  proven  that  they  would  gladly  and 
successfully  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  for  mental  culture  and  im- 
provement if  only  brought  within  their  reach. 

The  idea  is  to  allow  those  of  limited  resources,  who  cannot  take  a  college 
course,  to  obtain  their  education  at  home.  The  Evening  ^a// always  has  and 
always  will  hold  up  both  hands  in  favor  of  any  movement  that  goes  to  help 
those  who  are  not  born  and  bred  "in  the  purple."  If  our  legislators,  state 
and  national,  would  put  the  idea  constantly  before  them,  that  the  best  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  is  that  which  begins  to  legislate  from 
the  bottom  rather  than  from  the  top,  the  nation  would  be  more  prosperous 
and  far  happier.  The  appropriation  asked  for  this  laudable  object  of  an  educa- 
tional course  that  is  as  near  like  the  Chautauqua  course  as  any  thing  else,  is 
but  $10,000,  "or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary."  It  should  be  granted 
cheerfully. 

(From  the  New  York  Press,  April  la,  1891) 
DR  DEPEW  HEARTILY  FAVORS  THE  BILL 

Dr  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  in  addition  to  his  other  relations,  is  simultane- 
ously vice-president  of  the  university  and  school  extension  and  a  regent  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Regarding  the  bill  now  pending 
in  the  legislature  to  place  the  university  and  school  extension  movement 
under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  regents,  with  a  $10,000  appropriation 
for  aid  in  carrying  out  the  plan,  Dr'Depew  said  yesterday: 

'*  I  think  the  bill  is  a  good  one.  It  will  not  interfere  with  the  work  in  this 
city  and  Brooklyn.  *  *  *  There  is  no  politics  in  the  bill  whatever,  as  the 
regents  are  wholly  out  of  that  field.  Mr  Dewey,  who  is  the  secretary  of 
the  board  and  is  interested  in  the  matter,  is  the  former  librarian  of  Colum- 
bia college,  and  is  a  hard-working,  conscientious  man,  who  has  the  cause 
of  University  Extension  at  heart.  I  think  the  bill  should  pass,  and  the 
$10,000  appropriation  would  be  well  made  in  a  most  excellent  cause." 

(From  the  Albany  Argus,  April  14,  1891) 

The  proposed  University  Extension  law  comes  up  before  the  senate  to- 
day. An  act  to  promote  wider  extension  to  the  people  of  opportunities  for 
education  in  this  state  should  have  no  opposition  in  either  branch  of  the 
legislature.  Everybody  admits  that  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  state  is  in 
no  direction  so  desirable  as  in  that  of  education.  This  University  Extension 
bill  aims  at  aiding  education  to  an  extent  which  can  not,  at  present,  be  esti- 
mated, as  the  beneficial  results  of  such  a  plan  present  boundless  possibilities. 
In  the  greatest  state  in  the  Union,  foremost  in  commercial,  industrial,  art 
and  scientific  enterprises,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  our  lawmakers  to  aid,  in 
every  way,  any  practical  method  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state.  On  our  admirable  school  system  we  must  principally  rely  for  preserv- 
ing the  predominance  of  New  York  in  the  Union,  and  when  a  well-consid- 
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ered  bill  is  before  the  legislature,  "to  promote  wider  extension  to  the 
people  at  large  of  opportunities  for  education,"  which  has  received  the 
sanction  of  all  prominent  educators,  it  seems  as  if  no  senator  can  consis- 
tently oppose  it. 

(From  the  Albany  Express,  April  14,  1891) 

The  special  order  in  the  senate  to-day  is  the  University  Extension  bill, 
which  appropriates  $10,000  "  to  promote  wider  extension  to  the  people  at 
large  of  opportunities  for  education."  This  bill  is  generally  approved  by 
educationalists.  It  proposes  extension  to  the  people  at  large,  adults  as  well 
as  youths,  of  the  best  opportunities  for  education.  The  plan  has  been  tried 
in  England  with  the  best  results,  and  the  legislature  could  not  make  better 
use  of  the  public  money  than  using  it  in  the  manner  proposed.  The  adoption 
of  the  plan  will  give  chances  for  improvement  not  only  to  youths,  but  to 
those  who,  when  young,  were  denied  such  opportunities.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  legislature  will  view  the  subject  with  a  favoring  eye. 

(From  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  April  15,  1891) 

The  senate  passed  Mr  Saxton's  bill,  yesterday,  which  appropriates  1 10,000 
for  carrying  out  a  plan  of  University  Extension  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  regents. 

The  essential  idea  of  the  plan  is  to  bring  higher  education  within  the  reach 
of  the  masses  by  mapping  out  the  best  courses  of  study  that  may  be  pur- 
sued, as  a  guide  to  those  who  are  ambitious  in  this  direction.  It  is  believed 
that  classes  will  be  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  state  to  take  advantage  of  the 
law,  by  those  who  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  cannot  attend  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  state  of  New  York,  which  is  already  most  lib- 
eral in  educational  matters,  shall  add  to  the  riormal  and  high  school  facilities 
by  establishing  colleges  and  universities.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  believed 
that  the  plan  of  University  Extension  will  aid  the  graduates  of  the  normal 
and  high  schools  in  obtaining  at  home  and  by  their  own  efforts  the  advan- 
tages of  advanced  courses  of  study. 

The  experinient  has  worked  well  in  Europe;  and  the  state  of  New  York 
will  make  no  mistake  in  giving  the  University  Extension  plan  a  fair  trial. 

(From  the  Troy  Press,  May  2,  1891) 
HIGHER  EDUCATION   FOR  THE  MASSES 

The  basis  of  logic  which  has  given  strength  to  the  objection  that  public 
money  should  not  be  used  for  the  support  of  educational  institutions  above 
the  common  schools  grade  was  that  the  money  of  all  was  taken  to  afford  the 
few  facilities  for  higher  education.  The  working  people  could  not  avail 
themselves  to  any  great  extent  of  the  opportunities  of  the  high  schools, 
the  academies,  the  colleges  and  universities. 

The  logic  is  removed  from  this  objection  by  the  enactment  of  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  law,  which  Hon.  Pliny  T.  Sexton  has  so  disinterestedly 
championed  and  which  Gov.  Hill  signed  yesterday. 

The  term  University  Extension  is  not  adequate  to  describe  the  new  sys- 
tem. Educational  extension  would  be  better.  The  purpose  is  to  extend  to 
the  people  the  best  obtainable  facilities  for  acquiring  education.     The  peo- 
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pie  who  are  compelled  to  rely  on  their  own  labors  for  the  means  of  a  liveli- 
hood cannot  go  to  colleges.  Therefore,  if  they  are  to  be  benefited,  the  col- 
leges, or  rather  the  facilities  of  the  colleges,  must  come  to  them.  If  this  can 
be  brought  about  universal  education  will  be  the  result.  The  aim  is  to  sup- 
plement the  facilities  of  the  common  school  system  by  cooperating  with  and 
aiding  useful  existing  educational  agencies  and  by  causing  the  foundation  of 
additional  local  associations  for  study  and  culture  among  those  whom  lack 
of  means,  or  exacting  occupations,  and  specially  those  whom  maturity  of 
years  prevent  from  regular  attendance  at  schools  and  colleges. 

This  educational  movement  has  been  very  successful  in  England.  Proceed- 
ing chiefly  from  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  it  obtained  the 
distinctive  name  of  ''  University  Extension."  Within  the  past  ten  years  its 
lecture  courses  and  classes  have  had  60,000  attendants.  These  have  repre- 
sented all  grades  of  society,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  have 
been  laborers  and  mechanics. 

The  plans  that  have  been  formed  to  give  the  masses  in  this  state  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  are  still  in  embryo.     Mr  Sexton  says: 

While  the  best  working  methods  should  be  carefully  studied  and  deter- 
mined in  the  light  of  experience,  and  would  require  much  elasticity  of  detail 
to  adapt  them  to  varying  local  needs,  still  the  general  lines  of  work  would 
be  by  courses  of  lectures  by  men  of  well-ascertained  scholarship  and  fitness, 
on  historical,  literary,  scientific,  and  other  subjects,  supplemented  by  con- 
current study,  classes,  examinations  and  certificates  awarded  for  good  work 
done. 

The  expenses  to  the  state  of  carrying  on  the  work  will  be  insignificant. 
The  new  law  carries  an  appropriation  of  $io,ooo,  and  there  is  reason  in  the 
belief  that  a  like  sum  annually  appropriated  will  be  sufficient  for  many  years 
to  come  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  advisory,  supervisory  and  stimulating  share 
of  the  work  which  would  properly  fall  upon  the  state.  The  other  expenses 
of  the  system,  which  need  not  be  large,  will  fall  upon  the  localities  or  organi- 
zations, and  these  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  work  done. 

The  intention  is  to  have  the  work  carried  on  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  state  board  of  regents  of  the  University.  This  will  ensure  uniform 
and  competent  standards  of  examination,  and  will  embarrass  the  charlatans 
and  Cheap  Johns,  who  will  undoubtedly  enter  the  field  for  money-making 
purposes.  The  regents  will  issue  certificates  to  those  who  pass  the  exami- 
nations. The  board  already  has  the  force  and  machinery  for  conducting 
examinations,  and  it  can  increase  its  work  without  adding  in  proportion  to 
its  expense. 

Among  the  instrumentalities  that  may  be  used  for  popularizing  education, 
literary  and  scientific  organizations,  Christian  associations  and  societies 
and  clubs  of  all  kinds  may  be  included.  The  entire  progress  of  the  move- 
ment to  make  education  popular  has  been  in  this  state  unmarked  by  any 
religious  or  political  friction,  and  when  the  work  begins  it  will  doubtless 
have  the  support  of  people  of  all  shades  of  belief. 

The  bill  worked  its  way  on  its  merits  through  the  legislature,  after  it  had 
been  explained  by  Mr  Sexton,  and  it  received  the  early  approval  of  the 
governor.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that  we  believe  to  be  of  marvel- 
ous consequence. 
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PRIZE  PAPERS  ON   UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 


(Jamestown  Evening  Journal,  Saturday,  June  20,  1891) 


DEMOCRACY    IN    THE     UNIVERSITIES 


THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF  LEARNING  MENACED  IN  ITS  STRONGHOLD  —  SCHEMES 
OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION  —  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  —  THE  STATE'S 
GRAND   INSTITUTION 

By  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  University  of  Michigan 

The  history  of  universities  shows  these  two  strongly  marked  tendencies, 
on  the  one  hand  that  of  self-concentration,  of  exclusiveness,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  of  missionary  enterprise.  We  have  seen  the  first  of  these 
tendencies  expressed  in  the  adoption  of  a  peculiar  student  dress,  in  the  con- 
sequent feuds  between  "town  and  gown,"  and  in  a  thousand  ways  both  more 
and  less  significant.  The  second  tendency  has  shown  itself  in  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Lollards  and  of  the  German  reformers,  of  the  Methodists,  too 
who  went  forth  from  Oxford  on  their  errand  of  good  will,  and  in  more  re- 
cent movements  of  great  interest  and  importance.  We  must  not  forget, 
moreover,  that  the  influence  of  university  culture  working  downward  —  as 
good  influences  do  —  has  made  possible  the  modern  system  of  elementary 
schools.  Both  tendencies  were  strongly  marked  in  the  founding  of  the  early 
American  colleges.  These  colleges  were  established  for  the  promotion  of 
sound  learning  and  for  the  training  of  godly  ministers,  with  special  thought 
for  the  christianizing  of  the  natives.  The  exclusive  tendency  promotes 
scholarship  and  narrowness;  the  missionary  tendency  too  often  associates 
benevolence  with  shallowness.  A  fine  balancing  of  the  two  has  long  seemed 
the  sure  and  ouly  way  of  developing  a  perfect  university  spirit.  Let  a  sov- 
ereign consolidate  the  powers  of  government  in  his  own  grasp  and  then  ex- 
ercise that  power  faithfully  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  and  there  — it  was 
similarly  argued  in  political  discussion — we  have  a  perfect  state.  But  the 
political  life  of  modern  states  will  not  be  hemmed  in  by  aristocratic  theories. 
The  fact  of  a  great  upward  striving  on  the  part  of  the  people  has  compelled 
men  to  enlarge  their  theories  of  the  state.  And  even  the  universities  feel 
the  democratic  forces  moving  upon  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  time. 
The  harmonizing  of  the  two  opposing  tendencies  in  university  life  is  not 
enough.  Another  problem  has  presented  itself  and  must  be  solved.  There 
has  arisen  a  strong  demand  of  the  people  upon  the  great  institutions 
of  learning  that  higher  education  itself  shall  become  more  generally  ac- 
cessible. 

The  standard  of  the  true  democracy  is  character.     The  true  democratic 
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spirit  would  rate  a  man  according  to  what  he  is  —  wise  or  foohsh,  good  or 
bad.  Democracy  has  made  its  way  pretty  generally  against  royalty,  and  all 
aristocracy  of  birth.  It  has  joined  battle  fairly  with  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 
and  made  some  headway  in  the  struggle.  Now,  the  impression  has  come 
abroad  that  there  is  another  enemy  of  democracy,  having  its  stronghold  in 
the  universities,  namely,  the  aristocracy  of  learning.  More  learning  does  not 
answer  the  democratic  standard;  for  it  has  been  found  that  learned  men  are 
not  always  wise,  and  men  unskilled  in  the  learning  of  the  schools  have  often 
shown  themselves  both  wise  and  good.  Democracy  must  then  join  issue 
with  the  aristocracy  of  learning;  with  the  aristocracy  of  learning,  not  with 
learning  itself.  For  learning  is  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired  as  a  strong  prop 
of  goodness  and  wisdom.  Democracy  seeks  to  combat  the  aristocracy  of 
learning  by  making  learning  itself  democratic.  Hence  arises  this  demand 
of  the  people  upon  the  great  institutions  of  learning,  a  demand  scarcely  for- 
mulated, it  may  be,  and  little  understood,  but  none  the  less  a  clear  and  earn- 
est demand  —  that  learning  be  made  in  the  largest  possible  measure  accessible- 
It  is  not  missionary  activity  of  the  universities  which  the  present  case  re- 
quires. The  people  already  enjoy  the  fruits  of  university  missionary  zeal  in 
their  fine  systems  of  elementary  instruction,  not  to  mention  other  benefits. 
It  is  not  condescension  and  a  gift  that  is  now  awaited,  but  participation  on 
equal  terms.  Truth  is  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  whole  human  race  and 
is  not  a  fit  article  for  monop  oly. 

The  question  has  become  a  practical  one.  How  can  higher  education,  with- 
out compromising  its  own  proper  standards,  freely  join  hands  with  the  peo- 
ple? 

Now,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  universities  have  made  noble  ad- 
vances in  the  way  of  rendering  their  advantages  accessible.  Their  influence 
has  been  exerted  in  the  promotion  of  secondary  education,  and  now  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  go  to  the  universities  may  prepare  for  the  entrance 
examinations  in  an  efficient  academy  or  high  school,  without  going  far  from 
home.  Provision  has  been  made,  moreover,  by  scholarships  and  otherwise, 
for  aid,  on  a  large  scale  to  poor  boys  in  college.  One  of  the  foremost  of  our 
American  universities  is  able  to  say  confidently  that  no  young  man  of  good 
natural  ability  need  be  deterred  from  undertaking  its  course  of  study  for  lack 
of  funds.  We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  large  provision  that  has  been 
made  for  opening  college  doors  to  the  children  of  even  the  very  poor.  It  is 
a  practical  benevolence  and  usually  so  administered  as  to  imply  no  inferiority 
on  the  part  of  its  beneficiaries. 

But  this  enterprise  centers  within  the  college  walls.  It  draws  the  young 
people  from  their  homes  to  the  college.  The  plan  is  the  same  as  that  adopted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians.  Promising  young  members  of  the 
various  tribes  are  isolated  from  their  natural  surroundings  in  great  schools 
in  the  far  east.  Here  they  are  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civiliza- 
tion; and  after  completing  their  term  of  residence  at  the  school,  they  return 
to  their  respective  tribes  with  better  equipment  and  larger  outlook,  where 
they  will  be  natural  centers  of  elevating  influence.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
plan  of  strong,  far-seeing  governments,  which  select  young  men  and  train 
them  for  the  military  or  civil  service.  Is  this  plan  a  good  one?  Emphatic- 
ally, yes.     To  be  superseded  ?     There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why.     Is  it 
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sufficient  ?  No  ;  if  the  universities  are  to  become  wholly  democratic,  they 
must  come  still  nearer  to  the  people  —  their  activity  must  extend  far  and 
wide  beyond  the  campus  grounds. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  residence  at  the  university?  Those  advan- 
tages are  incalculably  great.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  advantage  of 
association  with  men  of  ripe  scholarship  and  high  character,  the  members  of 
the  university  faculty.  Then  there  is  the  advantage  of  thorough  instruction 
under  those  who  are  specially  skilled  to  teach.  There  is  the  opportunity  of 
using  great  libraries,  museums  of  natural  science  and  art  collections.  There 
is  training  in  many  of  the  little  things,  conventionalities  if  you  please,  which 
give  ease  and  confidence  in  the  use  of  one's  acquirements.  Finally,  there  is 
the  association  with  a  large  student  body,  the  indefinable  atmosphere  of  high 
thought  and  noble  pursuits,  and  incidentally  things  innumerable  which 
gather  about  a  seat  of  learning. 

Much  of  all  this  can  never  be  projected  from  the  university  town  out  into 
distant  communities.  Much  of  it  can.  And  some  things  which  require  time 
for  their  development  maj?-  in  time  be  made  to  extend  the  gracious  influence 
of  their  presence  more  widely  than  at  first  seems  possible.  But  before 
we  inquire  further  as  to  definite  and  practical  schemes,  let  us  look  on 
the  other  side  and  see  what  are  the  conditions  of  the  case  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  Leaving  out  of  the  count  on  the  one  hand  those  comparatively 
few  who  have  never  learned  in  the  common  schools  or  elsewhere  to  read  and 
write,  the  wholly  illiterate,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  small  number  of  col- 
lege and  university  graduates,  the  great  body  of  our  people  have  acquired 
the  first  elements  of  learning,  many  of  them  have  acquired  a  good  education 
in  grammar  and  high  schools,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  read  regu- 
larly the  newspapers  and  other  literature.  Many  of  them  are  satisfied  with 
their  intellectual  acquirements.  Others  have  the  true  scholar's  instinct  which 
prompts  them  to  pursue  knowledge  unceasingly  and  never  rest  satisfied  so 
long  as  there  is  truth  to  which  they  have  not  attained.  Then  there  are 
thousands  who  are  discouraged  with  obstacles  or  who  perhaps  are  only  half 
awakened,  whom  a  little  timely  encouragement  would  call  out  into  a  new 
intellectual  life.  Two  strongly  marked  instances  may  be  cited  as  in  a  measure 
typical.  "  The  first  American  "  came  up  from  surroundings  dark  with  ignor- 
ance, and  his  schooling  was  only  sufficient  to  take  him  out  of  the  illiterate 
class.  But  the  love  of  learning  was  deeply  grounded  in  his  nature.  He 
learned  wherever  opportunity  presented.  He  read  all  the  books  within  his 
reach.  He  listened  eagerly  to  those  wiser  than  himself  He  thought  on 
all  he  read  and  heard.  He  followed  up  small  clues  to  learning  beyond  the 
sphere  of  his  acquaintance.  His  mastery  of  Euclid  b}"^  himself  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  his  life  history.  Lincoln  became  a  learned  man,  and  he  may  well 
stand  as  a  type  of  those  who  are  ready  to  use  to  splendid  advantage  every 
opportunity  of  contact  with  great  men  or  with  their  thoughts  in  books.  He 
stands,  moreover,  as  a  proof  in  person  that  the  essential  condition  of  schol- 
arship is  to  be  found  in  the  man  and  not  in  his  surroundings. 

As  a  second  type  we  may  take  Michael  Faraday,  the  "greatest  discovery" 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Dav)^  Faraday  was  a  young  bookbinder  with  a  boyish 
interest  in  electricity.  He  heard  Davy  lecture  on  chemistr)'^,  and  thereafter 
he  could  not  rest.     He  wrote  out  his  notes  on  the  lectures  he  had  heard  and 
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sent  them  to  Davy.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  lasting  friendship  between 
the  two  men,  and  led  the  young  bookbinder  out  into  a  brilliant  and  emi- 
nently useful  scientific  career. 

The  first  thing  that  the  universities  have  to  do  in  coming  near  to  the  peo- 
ple is  to  find  out  those  who  are  eager  to  learn  and  awaken  those  whose  in- 
terest in  learning  is  still  dormant.  The  surest  way  of  doing  this  is  through 
public  lectures.  Printer's  ink  will  not  accomplish  this  end.  There  must  be 
the  living  presence  of  a  thinking,  feeling,  speaking  ma7i.  The  university 
must  embody  itself  in  able  traveling  teachers  and  come  face  to  face  with  the 
people.  This  part  of  the  effort  must  be  made  popular  and  attractive  —  hold- 
ing out  no  delusive  allurements,  to  be  sure,  but  not  emphasizing  either  the 
roughnesses  of  the  path  of  learning. 

Then  there  should  be  regular  classes  formed  for  the  sake  of  definiteness 
and  close  supervision.  Even  after  the  preliminary  effort  to  popularize  the 
undertaking,  the  better  part  of  the  instruction  must  be  conducted  by  word 
of  mouth. 

Finally,  provision  must  be  made  for  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
learner  of  what  he  has  learned.  Learning  is  rarely  —  perhaps  never  — 
perfect  without  expression.  More  specifically,  there  must  be  opportunity 
given  for  the  learners  to  question  the  teacher;  opportunity  for  them  to  pre- 
sent summaries  of  what  has  been  learned,  as  did  Michael  Faraday,  for  the 
inspection  and  correction  of  the  teacher;  and  provision  must  be  made  for 
some  test  of  progress  and  for  the  issuing  of  certificates  to  those  who  have 
done  specified  work. 

It  would  be  well  for  us,  before  attempting  to  elaborate  any  plans  of  pro- 
cedure, to  ask  what  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction.  Something  has 
been  done  in  this  countrj-,  a  great  deal  in  England.  Efforts  toward  the  wide 
diffusion  of  learning,  apart  from  the  common  schools  and  beyond  their 
proper  field,  have  been  made  repeatedly.  Such  efforts  have  been  made  es- 
pecially by  religious  societies,  for  the  dissemination  of  both  religious  and 
secular  information,  and  by  benevolent  organizations  in  the  great  cities. 
Correspondence  has  been  extensively,  and  it  would  seem,  successfully  em- 
ployed. The  unique  movement  embodied  in  the  Chautauqua  University  has 
accomplished  untold  good.  Its  methods  have  included  home  reading  on 
prescribed  courses,  the  circulation  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  courses  prescribed,  local  circles  for  mutual  encouragement  and  assistance, 
a  great  annual  meeting  in  the  summer  at  an  attractive  resort,  where  lectures 
are  given  and  a  variet)'  of  highly  stimulating  exercises  held;  and  finally  the 
giving  of  diplomas  for  the  completion  of  definitely  assigned  curricula. 
Evening  classes  are  provided  in  the  great  cities  by  various  benevolent  insti- 
tutions and  these  have  been  attended  by  great  numbers  of  eager  and  regular 
students.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Boston,  to  cite  a  single 
illustration,  reported  not  long  ago  an  enrollment  in  its  evening  classes  larger 
than  the  whole  student  body  of  Harvard  University  at  the  same  time. 

We  should  not  forget  to  mention  the  "  lyceum  "  system  which  flourished 
some  years  ago  in  many  cities  —  the  golden  age  of  the  lecture  platform. 

Much  may  be  learned  from  these  movements  as  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  work  now  apparent!}'  devolving  on  the  universities.  But  the  university 
work  must  have  certain  strongly  marked  characteristics  of  its  own.     It  must 
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be  to  a  large  degree  well  rounded  and  complete  in  the  courses  of  study  it 
offers.  It  must  emphasize  the  personal  element  in  the  sending  out  of 
thoroughly  equipped,  clear-thinking,  skilled  instructors.  By  establishing  a 
direct  relation  between  the  university  and  the  people,  it  is  able  to  bring 
many  incidental  advantages  in  its  train,  which  will  surely  develop  with  time 
and  experience. 

Now,  while  the  chief  efforts  made  in  the  past  toward  extending  the  privileges 
of  higher  education  to  those  who  could  not  go  to  college,  were  made  by  be- 
nevolent and  religious  organizations,  the  actual  beginning  of  university 
efforts  in  the  same  direction  was  prompted  by  interest  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women.  We  are  told  that  Professor  Stuart  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  was  invited  by  a  number  of  ladies,  in  1867,  to  deliver  a  lecture 
before  them  on  a  specified  subject.  Professor  Stuart  had  no  faith  in  the 
touch-and-go  of  single,  disconnected  lectures,  but  he  agreed  to  give  instead 
a  course  of  eight  lectures,  which  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  developing 
his  subject  with  some  degree  of  completeness.  This  course  of  lectures, 
before  an  audience  composed  exclusively  of  women,  is  regarded  as  in  some 
sense  the  beginning  of  the  movement  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
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Three  years  later  Professor  Stuart  discovered  almost  by  accident,  the  value 
of  a  regular  "class  "  conducted  in  connection  with  a  lecture  course,  affording 
those  who  hear  the  lectures  a  chance  to  meet  the  lecturer  personally,  ask 
questions,  and  "  clinch "  the  impressions  received  from  the  more  formal 
presentation  of  the  subject. 

These  early  efforts  of  Professor  Stuart  seem  not  to  have  received  official 
recognition  and  cooperation  at  the  hands  of  the  university  authorities.  Cam- 
bridge made  a  small  beginning  in  the  same  general  direction  when  it  pro- 
vided for  a  system  of  examinations  for  the  special  benefit  of  students  taught 
by  private  tutors  or  studying  by  themselves.  Finally,  in  1873,  Cambridge 
entered  upon  the  work  of  University  Extension  in  earnest.  In  1878  the 
University  of  Oxford  joined  in  the  movement.  So  successful  has  the  effort 
been  that  in  1890  Cambridge  counted  11,500  extension  students  and  Oxford 
18,000.  A  summer  meeting  of  these  students  is  held  at  Oxford.  In  the 
summer  of  1890  that  ancient  seat  of  learning  gathered  within  its  classic  pre- 
cincts its  new  order  of  scholars  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  from  the 
shops,  factories,  mines,  offices,  and  not  least  of  all  from  the  ranks  of  ele- 
mentary school  teachers,  all  over  England.  There  is  something  peculiarly 
fascinating  in  the  picture  of  this  new  alliance  between  a  seat  of  liberal  arts 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  sturdy  cultivators  of  the  practical  arts  on  the  other. 
Cambridge  holds  a  summer  school  for  work  of  a  more  strictly  scientific 
character  and  shows  accordingly  a  much  smaller  attendance.  In  London 
the  extension  work  is  prosecuted  very  successfully  under  the  management 
of  a  society  organized  for  the  purpose,  drawing  its  teaching  force  from 
several  different  institutions. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  methods  employed  in  England  be  understood  by 
those  who  would  undertake  a  like  movement  in  this  country;  for  they  are 
the  result  of  careful  experiment  and  study,  and  while  English  methods  may 
require  modification  to  adapt  them  to  American  conditions,  time  and  strength 
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will  be  saved  here  as  in  every  art  and  science  by  taking  what  has  been  already 
accomplished  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  new  undertaking.  Briefly 
stated,  the  extension  methods  employed  in  England  include,  first,  what  may 
be  called  the  university  center,  either  a  society  drawing  instructors  from 
different  universities  and  other  institutions,  as  in  London,  or  a  special  organi- 
zation in  the  university  itself  for  extension  purposes;  secondly,  the  "local 
centers" — committees  or  societies  formed  in  the  towns  and  districts  inter- 
ested, which  make  all  necessary  local  arrangements  for  the  lecture  courses  ; 
thirdly,  the  instructor,  in  whose  person  the  university  projects  itself  out  to 
the  local  centers.  For  the  rest,  the  methods  are  those  of  the  instructor.  In 
the  first  place,  he  prepares  a  "  syllabus  "  of  the  course  he  is  to  give,  embody- 
ing a  full  outline  of  the  lectures,  together  with  book  references  and  sugges- 
tions for  home  study.  The  lectures  are  given  weekly  in  connected  courses 
sometimes  of  six,  sometimes  and  preferably  twelve,  on  the  same  subject. 
Where  local  libraries  are  inadequate,  lecturers  take  with  them  a  choice 
selection  of  books  relating  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  in- 
structor, in  addition  to  lecturing,  conducts  a  "class,"  usually  before  or  after 
the  lecture,  at  which  there  is  a  free  interchange  of  question  and  answer  on 
the  subject  more  formally  treated  from  the  platform.  One  other  and  that  a 
very  important  feature  of  the  instructor's  service  consists  in  the  correction 
of  abstracts  of  the  lectures,  or  papers  on  various  phases  of  the  same  subject 
prepared  weekly  by  those  members  of  the  "class"  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
study  thoroughly  and  receive  regular  certificates  for  the  completion  of  the 
prescribed  course.  Finally,  an  examination  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  course 
of  lectures,  and  on  the  basis  of  weekly  reports  and  examination  combined 
certificates  are  issued  to  those  whose  work  warrants  such  recognition  ;  and 
students  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  number  of  related  and  consecutive 
courses  are  credited  with  the  completion  of  the  first  year's  work  in  the  regu- 
lar curriculum  of  the  university. 

Such  are  the  bare  outlines  of  the  English  system.  The  system  has  had 
now  one  fair  trial  in  this  country;  and  last  year's  work  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  has  undoubtedly  marked 
out  the  way  for  much  good  work  of  this  kind  in  the  near  future.  The  trans- 
formation of  this  Philadelphia  society  into  an  American  society  assures  an 
agitation  in  favor  of  such  teaching  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Just  now  the  interest  of  the  friends  of  this  movement  throughout  the 
country  centers  in  the  action  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  conditions  here 
seem  specially  favorable  to  efforts  for  popularizing  higher  education.  The 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  not  bounded  by  walls  of  brick  and 
mortar.  It  extends  to  all  sections  and  embraces  all  institutions  of  higher 
instruction  in  the  state.  Means  are  already  placed  at  disposal  of  the  Uni- 
versity regents  by  the  state  legislature,  expressly  for  extension  purposes. 
Elsewhere  the  extension  seems  like  a  mere  popular  appendage  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  real  work  of  which  remains  exactly  where  and  what  it  was.  The 
full  integration  of  the  extension  with  the  university,  which  shall  make  the 
teaching  of  the  adult  population  in  their  homes  as  essential  a  function  of  a 
great  institution  of  learning  as  the  instruction  of  that  favored  class  of  young 
men  and  women  gathered  within  its  walls  —  the  real  grafting  of  the  extension 
into  the  university,  making  it  an  essential  part  of  the  complete  organism,  is 
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still  a  dream  entertained  by  the  more  sanguine  promoters  of  the  extension 
movement.  The  University  of  New  York  is  prepared  beforehand,  as  is  no 
other  university  in  America  or  England,  to  work  out  the  realization  of  that 
dream.  Here  are  special  facilities  for  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  every 
institution  of  higher  education  in  the  state.  The  force  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  at  once  in  the  furtherance  of  the  movement  is  unparalleled  in  the 
states  of  the  Union. 

One  other  condition  is  especially  favorable  and  merits  careful  considera- 
tion. One  great  problem  of  the  extension  movement,  is  that  of  a  suitable 
local  nucleus  for  the  undertaking.  It  seems  to  be  a  settled  principle  that  the 
new  movement  should  join  hands  with  local  organizations  already  existing 
and  provided  with  regular  places  of  meeting.  Working  men's  clubs,  Young 
Men's  Christian  associations,  library  associations  and  similar  societies 
have  afforded  fit  ground  on  which  the  university  could  meet  the  people. 
Wherever  tjiere  is  an  institution  seeking  to  enlighten  the  public  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  there  is  a  place  where  the  light  of  university  instruction, 
which  is  supposed  to  shine  for  the  mere  sake  of  illumination,  is  assured 
of  welcome.  Doubtless  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  may 
profitably  follow  the  example  of  the  earlier  efforts  in  this  respect.  The 
peculiar  advantage  here  lies  in  the  connection  of  the  secondary  schools  as 
well  as  of  the  colleges,  with  the  university.  All  over  the  state  there  are  high 
schools  and  academies,  representing  a  large  money  investment.  Already 
discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  to  the  communities  a 
larger  return  on  that  investment.  The  class  and  assembly  rooms  of  these 
schools,  their  reference  libraries,  collections  and  apparatus,  it  has  been 
argued,  might  in  many  instances  be  made  available,  at  least  in  the  evening, 
for  the  instruction  of  many  who  are  debarred  from  attendance  upon  the 
sessions  of  the  school.  The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  whether  in 
many  places  the  public  high  school  may  not  afford  a  point  of  vantage  in  this 
new  undertaking;  and  the  further  question  whether  instruction  of  the  high 
school  grade  may  not  sometimes  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  lecture 
courses  provided  by  the  higher  schools. 

It  was  a  broad  conception  of  higher  education  which  directed  the  organi- 
zation of  this  unique  university.  Let  once  so  strong  a  warp  of  noble  insti- 
tutions be  filled  in  with  a  woof  of  popular  instruction  and  the  result  will  be 
a  more  splendid  educational  fabric  than  has  yet  been  seen.  Many  practical 
difficulties  will  undoubtedly  be  met  which  only  experience  can  point  out 
and  only  the  wisdom  drawn  from  experience  can  overcome.  The  colleges 
will  need  to  maintain  steadily  their  high  standards  of  scholarships  ;  but  with- 
out lowering  those  standards  a  way  seems  open  to  make  higher  education 
more  accessible  to  the  adult  population  of  the  whole  state,  and  the  whole 
United  States,  and  the  democratic  movement  has  already  taken  strong  hold 
of  the  great  centers  of  that  higher  education. 
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(From  the  School  Bulletin,  July,  1891) 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

By  C.  W.  Bardkbn  j 

The  state  of  New  York  is  the  first  poHtical  body  to  recognize  officially 
University  Extension.  A  legislature  ostentatiously  economical  appropriated 
$10,000  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses.  A  governor  whose  greatest 
boast  is  his  reduction  of  the  state  tax  hastened  to  sign  the  bill  that  he 
might  pay  the  pretty  compliment  of  making  it  a  law  upon  the  first  Univer- 
sity day. 

This  is  remarkable  enough  to  mean  something.  New  York  teachers  can 
afford  to  look  into  this  project  that  has  so  suddenly  carried  the  state  by 
storm. 

I      WHAT    IT    IS 

It  is,  in  the  first  place  and  distinctively,  higher  education.  Its  teaching  is 
not  how  to  earn  bread  and  butter,  but  how  to  make  leisure  profitable.  It  is 
not,  as  Mr  Goschen  says,  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  a  means  of  life.  "  There 
is  something  about  these  University  lectures,"  writes  a  carpenter  quoted  by 
Mr  Roberts,  "different  from  science  and  art  classes.  I  can't  say  exactly 
what  it  is,  but  they  do  more  for  you,  and  have  more  life  in  them."  In  other 
words,  they  uplift,  the)'  broaden  the  horizon,  thej'  open  unhoped-for  possi- 
bilities. A  member  of  parliament  said,  not  long  ago,  "It  is  changing  the 
whole  face  of  England.  It  is  putting  worthy  ideas  and  aspirations  into  the 
minds  of  a  great  class  hitherto  neglected,  and  in  return  they  are  bringing  to 
every  vocation  superior  men,  because  of  the  opportunities  for  intellectual 
cultivation  which  they  have  enjoyed." 

It  aims  to  be  precisely  what  its  name  implies,  the  extension  of  the  Univer- 
sity. "Education  is  ceasing  to  be  regarded  as  a  thing  proper  to  particular 
classes  of  society  or  particular  periods  of  life,  and  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  permanent  interests  of  life,  side  by  side  with  such  universal 
interests  as  religion  and  politics.  University  Extension  is  the  university  of 
the  busy."* 

"  Whatever  our  use  of  this  word  '  university  '  it  has  in  the  past  been  always 
for  the  favored  few.  The  task  before  us  now  is  to  make  it  an  institution  for 
the  many.  *  *  *  If  the  water  supply  of  a  town  were  a  source  of  sanitary 
danger,  and  miles  away  there  was  an  inexhaustible  stream  of  the  purest 
water,  what  should  we  do.^  Urge  all  the  people  to  go  there.  But  if  after 
long  trial  it  was  found  that  only  one  in  a  hundred  could  spare  time  and  cost 
to  go  to  the  mountain  for  water,  should  we  not  set  about  bringing  the  moun- 
tain to  the  people  by  means  of  aqueducts  and  pipes  which  make  this  seem- 
ingly impracticable  thing  possible  at  reasonable  cost?  This  is  exactly  the 
problem  of  the  Universit)^  and  University  Extension  means  that  we  must 
carry  through  this  great  state  conductors  that  shall  bear  to  every  thirsty  soul 
supplies  of  the  best  that  University  has  to  give.''  t 

*  R.  G.  Moulton  t  Melvil  Dewey 
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2        ITS    HISTORY 

"You  are  all  right  so  far  as  you  go,"  said  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  in 
1854  to  the  workingmen  whom  he  had  assembled  to  discuss  the  wrongs  of 
their  class,  and  the  remedies,  "  but  you  do  not  go  far  enough.  What  you 
need  is  educated  leaders,  who  can  distinguish  what  is  practicable  and  what  is 
impossible  in  the  way  of  social  reform."  So  he  founded  the  Workingmen's 
College,  where  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  conducted  evening 
classes,  not  in  the  three  r's  but  in  the  best  things  they  had  learned.  "The 
name  '  college,'  "  his  son  writes,  "  attracted  him  greatly.  It  seemed  to  him  to 
imply  an  association  of  men  as  inen  —  an  association  not  formed  for  some 
commercial  purpose,  and  not  limited  by  coincidence  of  opinion."  So  he 
sought  to  recover  the  privileges  of  the  universities  from  the  few  who  had 
usurped  them,  for  the  many  to  whom  they  were  originally  extended.  In  the 
middle  ages  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  such  hosts  of  attendants  that  the 
long  vacations  were  instituted  to  permit  the  students  to  go  home  and  get  in 
the  harvest.  In  Scotland  it  has  always  been  common  for  day  laborers  to 
take  a  college  course  in  off-years  of  their  work.  So  in  the  Workingmen's 
College  tailor  and  shoemaker  and  carpenter  and  printer  and  engineer  and 
blacksmith  gathered  evenings  to  study  history  and  civics  and  political  econ- 
omy.    The  university  was  extended  to  them  freely. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1873,  the  university  of  Cambridge  began  a  move- 
ment which  has  since  been  adopted  by  all  the  universities  of  Great  Britain, 
and  has  within  a  few  months  been  cordially  endorsed  by  a  hundred  of  the 
leading  colleges  of  America.  During  the  sessions  of  1889-90,  there  were 
given  in  Great  Britain  377  courses  of  3,475  lectures,  with  an  attendance  of 
379-377-  Ir»  America  the  results  are  yet  more  remarkable.  Not  to  speak  of 
several  subordinate  movements  on  somewhat  different  lines,  the  Philadel- 
phia society  that  grew  out  of  a  meeting  held  by  Provost  Pepper  on  Feb.  25, 
1890,  and  began  its  lectures  in  accordance  with  the  English  plan  on  Nov.  3, 
held  during  the  first  season  42  courses  of  250  lectures,  with  50,000  attend- 
ance. On  Dec.  23,  this  organization  was  expanded  into  the  American  Soci- 
ety for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  and  will  doubtless  far  surpas.s 
the  record  of  England.  New  centres  are  springing  up  all  over  the  land,  and, 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  we  are  succeeding  at 
a  bound  to  results  that  it  has  taken  them  years  to  develop. 

The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  this  idea  reminds  one  of  fairy  tales.  There 
are  already  many  who  believe  that  this  new  development  of  the  university  is 
its  normal  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  President  Harper  makes  this 
feature  one  of  the  three  equal  departments  of  his  new  university  in  Chicago, 
and  the  general  movement  there  under  the  leadership  of  Librarian  Poole  and 
others  bids  fair  to  be  a  striking  phenomenon  even  in  that  city  of  phenomena. 
''Our  educational  machinery,"  says  R.  D.  Roberts,  "should  include  a  system 
of  higher  education  as  wide-spread,  all-embracing,  and  truly  national  as  the 
system  of  elementary  education."  There  are  hundreds  of  sound  thinkers 
who  see  in  University  Extension  a  means  of  realizing  this  ideal. 

3        ITS   METHODS 

The  basis  of  University  Extension  is  itinerant  teachers.  "  The  first  Univer- 
sity Extension,"  says  R.  G.  Moulton,  "was  the  invention  of  printing,  which 
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sent  the  books  itinerating  through  the  country-.  The  time  has  now  come  to 
send  the  teacher  to  follow  the  books."  "  So  I  mean  to-night  by  University 
Extension,  the  extension  of  the  learning,  culture,  and  methods  of  the  univer- 
sity till  every  hamlet  is  reached  by  their  uplifting  influences,  which,  instead 
of  being  scattered  where  man  has  planted  colleges,  here  and  there  like  wells 
in  a  desert,  shall  reach  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  even 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

These  teachers  are  not  simply  to  lecture.  "  Experience  has  proved  that 
the  single  lyceum  lecture,  however  entertaining,  accomplishes  little  in  the 
way  of  education.  .  .  .  Education  is  a  training  in  clear  and  continuous 
thinking,  and  to  expect  such  training  from  the  single  lecture  system  would 
be  like  spending  an  hour  in  the  gymnasium  and  looking  for  perceptible  phys- 
ical development."* 

So  the  lectures  are  accompanied  by  four  distinctive  features:  (i)  an  after- 
talk  or  discussion  in  which  all  present  are  invited  to  participate,  asking  ques- 
tions freely;  (2)  a  printed  sj'llabus  analyzing  the  lecture, calling  attention  to 
the  main  points,  and  suggesting  the  best  books  for  reference  ;  (3)  the  prep- 
aration by  the  hearers  of  lesson-papers  to  be  examined,  marked  and  criti- 
cised by  the  lecturer;  and  (4)  the  final  examination  and  certificate.  Here 
are  united  the  reading,  the  talking,  and  the  writing  that  Bacon  found  neces- 
sary to  making  the  full,  the  ready,  and  the  exact  man. 

Of  course  there  is  nowhere  the  possibility  of  compulsion.  Many  will  at- 
tend the  lectures  for  entertainment  who  will  shrink  from  the  labor  of  the 
rest  of  the  plan.  Indeed,  "  people's  lectures,"  as  they  are  called,  have 
proved  the  most  successful  expedient  in  establishing  University  Extension 
courses.  A  short  series,  say  of  three,  is  given  in  some  large  hall  with  free 
admission,  the  system  is  explained,  and  subscription  tickets  are  distributed 
through  the  audience,  to  be  filled  out  by  those  ready  to  enter  the  regular 
course.  "  Those  who  merely  desire  intellectual  recreation  attend  the  lec- 
tures only,  while  those  who  are  real  students  are  able  by  means  of  the 
classes,  the  weekly  work,  and  the  final  examination  to  acquire  a  valuable 
mental  training  and  a  creditable  knowledge  of  the  subject."! 

There  is  little  work  in  this  life  without  a  reward  in  view.  The  reward  of 
University  Extension  work  is  its  most  distinctive  feature  —  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  actual  university  rank  corresponding  with  that  of  resident  stu- 
dents. This  was  a  momentous  undertaking  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
"The  importance  of  the  step  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  university  deliberately 
placed  its  stamp  upon  the  work  done  at  local  centres.  It  afforded  the  strong- 
est proof,  and  one  which  would  be  intelligible  to  all,  that  the  university  had 
satisfied  itself  of  the  thoroughness  and  efliciency  of  the  University  Extension 
method  of  teaching. 

"  So  far  as  method  is  concerned,"  Mr  Roberts,  whom  we  have  been 
quoting,  continues,  "we  have  considered  that  we  are  bound  to  be  not  less 
thorough  but  more  thorough  than  the  universities  themselves,  in  proportion 
as  our  clients  work  under  peculiar  difficulties.  But  in  the  matter  of  curric- 
ulum, we  have  felt  it  our  first  duty  to  be  elastic,  and  to  offer  little  or  much 
as  may  in  each  case  be  desired.     Accordingly  we  have  elaborated  an  educa- 

•Melvil  Dewey.  tR.  D.Roberts. 
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tional  unit  — the  three  months' course  in  a  single  subject.  .  .  .  Certifi- 
cates are  given  by  the  university,  but  it  is  an  important  arrangement  that 
the  certificates  are  awarded  jointly  as  the  result  of  the  weekly  exercises 
and  the  final  examination.  A  student  desiring  the  privilege  of  affiliation 
[equal  rank  with  resident  students  in  the  university]  is  required  to  attend  8 
courses  of  I2  lectures  and  classes  each,  to  do  regular  work  for  the  lecturer 
during  the  term,  and  to  pass  the  examination  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
course." 

4       ITS   APPLICATION   TO   NEW   YORK 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  three  great  needs  of  this  movement  are  a 
university  headquarters,  an  abundant  library,  and  a  fund  for  the  expenses 
of  supervision. 

University  Extension  will  be  most  successful  when  its  work  radiates  from 
a  university,  first  because  the  university  is  most  likely  to  have  a  body  of 
competent  teachers  within  call,  and  secondly  because  its  certificate  will  have 
recognized  value. 

Now  see  the  happy  position  of  the  state  of  New  York.  It  has  the  most 
extensive  university  in  the  world,  save  only  that  of  France,  which  directly 
copied  its  plan.  Having  charge  of  twenty-five  colleges  and  more  than  three 
hundred  academies,  and  required  to  inspect  not  only  the  institutions  them- 
selves but  their  results  as  shown  in  examination  papers  in  every  subject  of 
the  curriculum,  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  knows  not  only 
where  there  are  good  teachers,  but  where  there  are  superior  teachers  in  any 
special  subject.  Not  having  any  small  local  faculty,  to  which  it  would  natu- 
rally give  preference,  it  can  choose  freely  from  all  the  teachers  in  the  state 
the  one  best  fitted  to  lecture  on  a  given  subject  at  any  particular  centre. 

As  to  certificates,  fortunately  this  university  has  maintained  so  high  a 
standard  in  granting  degrees  that  these  are  already  recognized  as  the  most 
valuable  that  are  conferred.  In  the  University  Extension  examination,  it 
will  of  course  justify  the  reputation  already  achieved,  so  that  the  certificates 
will  be  gladly  accepted  by  any  college  in  the  land. 

As  to  a  library,  the  riches  of  the  great  state  library  under  its  control 
have  never  been  dreamed  of.  Hear  the  librarian  himself:  "Some  of  you 
think  your  libraries  are  doing  their  full  work.  It  is  as  if  you  had  a  fine  pipe- 
organ  which  experts  assure  you  is  unsurpassed,  but  your  organist  is  capa- 
ble only  of  pumping  out  a  few  popular  hymns.  Some  day  a  master  of  every 
stop  and  pedal  will  sit  down  to  this  same  organ,  and  the  divine  music  will 
seem  a  miracle  to  the  old  listeners."*  The  master  of  the  instrument  is  on 
the  bench  now,  and  something  of  what  a  great  library  can  do  for  the  people 
of  a  state  will  be  realized  during  the  next  five  years,  with  especial  felicity 
through  the  medium  of  University  Extension. 

Finally,  we  have  the  needed  fund  for  supervision.  This  is  not  to  pay  for  the 
lectures  or  the  printing  or  the  necessary  local  expenses  —  each  centre  must 
take  care  of  these  itself.  But  it  is  to  see  that  no  time  or  money  is  wasted, 
that  no  incapable  lecturers  are  employed,  that  only  the  best  books  are 
recommended,  that  the  movement  is  stimulated  where  there  is  most  apathy 

♦  Melvil  Dewey,  at  Convocation  of  1889 
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because  there  is  most  need,  that  the  entire  work  is  systematized  and  corre- 
lated and  directed  toward  the  highest  and  most  comprehensive  results. 

For  this  a  sufficient  initiatory  fund  has  been  provided,  and  that  not  by  the 
private  subscription  of  certain  individuals  but  bj--  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  entire  state.  When  before  has  so  radi- 
cal a  movement  started  under  such  favorable  auspices?  If  University  Ex- 
tension is  not  a  greater  success  here  than  it  has  proved  anywhere  else,  it 
will  be  because  the  state  neglects  her  exceptional  opportunities. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  principle  of  instruction  is  familiar  to 
us  under  another  name ;  that  it  has  been  tried  for  many  years,  and  is  now 
recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  our  educational  system.  For  what  are 
teachers'  institutes  but  normal  school  extension  .'  Comparatively  few  teach- 
ers come  to  the  normal  schools,  and  so  the  normal  schools  are  taken  to  the 
teachers.  The  table  is  spread  so  freely  that  Superintendent  Draper  has  been 
zealous  to  see  that  the  law  went  into  the  highwaj-'s  and  hedges  and  com- 
pelled every  teacher  to  come  in.  New  York  has  to-day  bj^  far  the  best  insti- 
tute system  known,  and  our  experience  in  this  cognate  instruction  will  be 
of  great  use  in  establishing  our  system  of  University  Extension. 

5      WHO  WILL  PROFIT  BY  IT  ? 

Two  classes  :     those  who  do  want  it,  and  those  who  do  not. 

There  are  a  vast  number  who  do  want  it.  Look  at  the  success  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua circles.  Look  at  the  hundreds  of  teachers  in  New  York  who  are  to- 
day carrying  on  the  non-resident  courses  of  study  in  one  or  the  other  of  two 
Illinois  universities,  getting  degrees  of  inferior^  value  from  another  state 
because  New  York  makes  no  provision  for  them.  Extend  to  our  thirty 
thousand  teachers  the  privilege  of  degrees  from  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  there  will  be  an  amount  and  a  quality  and  a  wise  direction 
of  study  that  commissioners  have  never  hoped  for.  The  same  is  true  in 
other  professions,  among  business  men,  among  workmen  and  laborers  of 
every  degree.  We  are  a  studious  people,  and  it  needs  only  a  wise  direction 
and  a  desirable  end  in  view  to  concentrate  upon  established  courses  of  study 
an  amount  of  reading  that  is  stupendous. 

And  yet  the  great  work  of  University  Extension  is  among  those  who  do 
not  yet  know  that  they  want  it.  Do  5'ou  realize  that  the  working  day  which 
twenty  years  ago  lasted  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen  hours,  is  becoming  uni- 
versally eight  hours  ?  The  workman  has  already  a  daily  average  of  four 
hours  more  leisure  than  he  had  in  1870.  No  more  serious  problem  confronts 
us  than  this:  How  will  he  occupy  this  leisure?  Go  back  to  the  wise  words 
of  Maurice  :  "  What  you  need  is  educated  leaders,  who  can  distinguish  what 
is  practicable  and  what  is  impossible  in  the  way  of  social  reform."  Expe- 
rience already  proves  that  many  of  these  educated  leaders  may  be  confi- 
dently expected  through  the  movement  for  University  Extension,  while 
working  men  as  a  class,  finding  the  best  of  history  and  literature  and  phil- 
osophy and  science  thrown  open  to  them  freely  and  entertainingly,  will 
direct  into  this  avenue  of  self-improvement  the  unexpended  energy  which 
now  produces  only  unrest  and  discontent. 
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Abbreviations. —  In  references  to  periodicals,  volume  and  page  are  sep- 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Incorporated  May  i,  1784;  reorganized  April  13,  1787;  powers  enlarged  and  laws 
revised  and  consolidated  June  15,  1889. 

The  University  consists  of  all  incorporated  institutions  of  aca- 
demic and  higher  education,  with  the  State  Library,  State  Museum, 
and  such  other  libraries,  museums  or  other  institutions  for  higher 
education  in  this  state  as  may  be  admitted  by  the  regents  to  the 
University. 

Its  object  is,  in  all  proper  ways,  to  encourage  and  promote 
academic  and  higher  education. 

Besides  the  State  Library  and  State  Museum,  there  are  in  the 
University  410  institutions — 97  academies,  234  high  schools,  and 
79  degree-conferring  and  professional  institutions,  viz, :  18  colleges 
of  arts  and  science  for  men,  nine  for  women,  and  four  for  men  and 
women,  five  law  schools,  16  medical  schools,  four  schools  of 
pharmacy,  12  theological  schools,  three  polytechnic  and  11  special 
institutions.  Of  these,  one  medical  college,  six  theological  schools, 
and  one  special  school  confer  no  degrees. 

The  16  medical  schools  include  one  homeopathic,  one  eclectic, 
two  for  women,  one  of  dentistry,  two  veterinary,  and  one  post 
graduate  college.  Of  the  12  schools  of  theology,  three  are  baptist, 
two  presbyterian,  one  each  Lutheran,  episcopal,  universalist, 
Christian,  catholic,  German  Lutheran,  and  reformed.  The  nine 
special  schools  (except  the  Dudley  Observatory,  which  is  part  of 
Union  University),  include  only  institutions  with  degree-conferring 
powers,  though  to  show  the  full  facilities  of  the  state,  many  institu- 
tions doing  similar  work  should  be  included  in  this  list.  The  law 
ranks  as  "  colleges "  only  those  with  degree-conferring  powers. 
These  include  three  popular  institutions  (Cooper  Union,  Chautauqua 
and  Pratt  Institute),  three  pedagogical  colleges,  one  each  of  politi- 
cal science,  art,  music,  and  magnetics.  While  there  are  74  insti- 
tutions  in   which    degrees    may    be    earned,    there,  are    (y\'J'  53 

degree-conferring  bodies  in  the  state,  as^ip. a..Jr^K ^ jy  or  a  college 

having  a  professional  school  ctctached,  a  single  board  of  trustees 
confers  all  degrees.  Columbia  thus  confers  degrees  in  the  schools 
of  law,  medicine  and  political  science,  and  in  Barnard  College  for 
women.  Union  confers  degrees  in  law,  medicine  and  pharmacy; 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  law,  medicine,  theology, 
and  pedagogy;  St  Lawrence  and  Alfred  Universities  in  theology; 
Cornell  in  law,  pharmacy,  and  engineering ;  Syracuse  in  medicine 
and  art ;  Niagara  in  law,  medicine  and  theology. 

The  powers  of  the  University  are  vested  in  23  regents,  including 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Super- 


intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex  officio.  Regents  are  elected  in 
the  same  manner  as  senators  of  the  United  States,  and  serve  with- 
out salary. 

The  regents  have  power  to  incorporate,  and  to  alter  or  repeal  the 
charters  of  colleges,  academies,  libraries,  museums,  or  other  educa- 
tional institutions  belonging  to  the  University;  to  distribute  to 
them  all  funds  granted  by  the  state  for  their  use ;  to  inspect  their 
workings  and  require  annual  reports  under  oath  of  their  presiding 
officers ;  to  establish  examinations  as  to  attainments  in  learning,  and 
confer  on  successful  candidates  suitable  certificates,  diplomas  and 
degrees,  and  to  confer  honorary  degrees. 

They  apportion  annually  an  academic  fund  of  $106,000,  a  part 
for  buying  books  and  apparatus  for  academies  and  high  schools 
raising  an  equal  amount  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  balance,  on 
the  basis  of  attendance  and  of  the  regents'  examinations. 

The  regents  meet  regularly  on  the  seeond  Thursday  of  February, 
Thursday  of  Convocation  week  and  the  second  Wednesday  in 
December.  Numerous  special  meetings  are  held  as  called  by  the 
Chancellor  or  on  request  of  five  regents. 

The  University  Convocation  of  the  regents  and  the  officers  of 
colleges  and  academies  belonging  to  the  University,  for  considera- 
tion of  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  is  held  annually  at  the  capitol  in 
Albany  on  the  first  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  after  July  4. 

The  work  of  the  University  is  divided  into  five  departments : 

1  Executive  —  including  incorporations,  supervision,  inspection, 
reports,  finances  and  all  other  work  not  assigned  to  another  depart- 
ment. 

2  Examinations — including  preliminary,  law  student,  medical 
student,  academic,  higher,  law,  medical  and  any  other  examinations 
conducted  by  the  regents. 

J  "Txtensior  —  including  the  work  of  extending  more  widely  op- 
portunities ax.v  ■  ''lities  for  education  to  adults  and  others  unable 
to  attend  the  ordinary  instnuti-iu  J-  higher  education. 

4  State  Library  —  including  duplicate  department,  library 
school  and  all  other  library  interests  intrusted  to  the  regents. 

5  State  Museum  —  including  the  work  of  state  geologist,  paleon- 
tologist, economic  geologist,  botanist,  entomologist,  and  zoologist, 
together  with  any  other  scientific  interests  of  the  University. 


